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THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR A COMMERCIAL NAVY 


urge immediate passage because a freight-carrying 

tonnage of 5,800,000 has been withdrawn from the ocean 
in six months, because thousands of car-loads of American cotton, 
wheat, and lumber lie awaiting shipment in seacoast railroad 
“yards, because we want new ships to carry our new South 
American trade, and because private capital will not act. Its 
‘opponents admit much of the need, but object to the proposed 
Temedy as both dangerous and inefficacious. Its friends say 
they have the votes to put the bill through the Senate, and 
| aecording to preliminary tests, they have. But their opponents 
Delieve they have the arguments, and many influential news- 
Papers are on their side. It has also happened in the past that 
yotes have been won in the Senate by the reasoning of members 
like Mr. Root and Mr. Lodge, and, moreover, the rules of the 
Senate favor a wilful and skilful minority. Wherefore Wash- 
ington correspondents hint that the bill may be talked to death, 
or held over to the next regular session, or an extra one called 
by the President. Yet what the Boston Herald calls ‘the most 
pernicious piece of legislation to which Mr. Wilson has ever 
Tent his support’ has sufficient chance of success to bring a large 
number of the more influential papers of the East to train their 
heavy editorial guns on it. Criticism from Senators and editors 
has led the committee to amend away some of the so-called 
pernicious” features of their original handiwork. So that the 
Proposition before the Senate is something like this: 


Pe is of the Administration’s Ship Purchase Bill 


| The proceeds of a bond issue of $30,000,000 are to be used 
for purchasing or building merchantmen for the Government. 
A Government Shipping Board is to be created, which in turn 
‘thal create a Government corporation which shall operate 
hant vessels ‘‘in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or 

ific ports of the United States and the ports of Central and 

th America and elsewhere to meet the requirements of the 
foreign commerce of the United States.”” The United States 
Government is to hold a majority of this corporation’s stock. 
The President may lease, charter, or transfer to this corpora- 
such naval auxiliaries or War Department vessels as are 
‘suitable for commercial use and are not required for naval 
‘use in time of peace. Further, the vessels to be acquired 
‘by the Government shall be, as far as possible, suitable for use 
@8naval auxiliaries. It is provided in an amendment that all the 
‘vessels to be acquired under this act shall, ‘‘while employed 
‘solely as merchant vessels, be in all respects subject to the rules, 
‘Tegulations, and liabilities governing merchant vessels under 
the principles of international law, in like manner and to the 
Same extent as merchant vessels in private ownership”’ under 


a 


American registry. Another amendment is intended to prevent 
all American ships, of government or private ownership, from 
carrying contraband by providing for an examination in Ameri- 
can ports of all cargoes under the American flag destined for 
any foreign country in time of war. 


This is the measure which carries out the ship-purchase policy 
enunciated in President Wilson’s last address to Congress, and 
it meets an urgent need, in the opinion of a majority of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. Present high ocean freight- 
rates, they say in their report, produce profits almost exclusively 
for foreign ship-owners or Americans owning stock in ships flying 
foreign flags. And ‘‘there is at present a lack of vessels, even 
of those flying foreign flags.”” One most important element in 
the situation, according to this report, is ‘‘the control by us, and 
in the interest of America as a whole, of our ocean transporta- 
tion.”’ Continuing: 


‘This control does not now exist. We stand helplessly at the 
water-front and let others do our business for us to their own 
great gain, subject to their own risks. They do it in their own 
way as to time, place, and character of transportation and no 
one will, pretend they have extended to us in all respects equal 
facilities to those they have furnished their own people. 

‘We need control of the situation in several ways. Control 
should be exerted over rates of transportation in order that 
conditions like those existing to-day shall become impossible. . . . 

“In the second place, control should be exerted as to the 
routes to be followed. In the interest of American commerce 
as a whole it should not be permitted that the necessity of 
European stockholders for earnings should dictate where and 
when ships must go.”’ 


Yet the committee does not desire ‘“‘to create a government 
monopoly in the shipping business.”’ For, 


“It is not necessarily involved in the proposed legislation 
that the Government shall remain permanently interested in 
shipping. Wherever private interests will at reasonable rates 
and with proper facilities serve American commerce in ocean 
transportation, the Government will be more than content to 
have them do so.”’ 


The need of ships to carry wheat and cotton to Europe and 
to trade with South America is felt in the South. 
no subsidy,” 


“*Subsidy or 
says the Memphis Commercial Appeal, ‘‘ 
got to have more ocean-carrying tonnage,” 


we have 
and— 
“Tf private enterprise can not and will not go into it, then 


there is a need for government enterprise. Government own- 
ership of transportation lines is not in favor, but government 
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aid is being sought through all sorts of enterprises, even by the 
strictest constructionists. . . . When private enterprise is not able 
to do a thing that ought to be done for all the people, and the 
Government can do it, then we see no valid objection to govern- 
ment activity.” : 
Another Southern daily, the Savannah News, admits that the 
tovernment’s shipping line is an experiment, but says it will be a 
successful one and ‘‘a way will be found to operate ships in com- 
petition with the ships of other nations, and when it is, there will 
be plenty of private capital that will seek investment in ships.” 
Other editors are aroused by the congestion of wheat at Gal- 
veston, and of cotton and lumber at New Orleans. Those op- 
posing the bill, says the New Orleans Times-Picayune, are 
standing ‘‘for the obstruction of our commerce to the war’s end.” 
Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, looks to see trade developed 
through Buenos Aires, Montevid- 


passed without a serious attempt by Americans to gain new 
markets in regions largely abandoned by the belligerents. If 


our manufacturers and merchants are waiting for subsidies, the- 


delay is vain.” 
Some supporters of the bill, like the Hearst papers, indorse it 
in spite of the fact that it is intended to hand the new shipping 


system back to private control after it proves profitable. Others, 
like Senator Vardaman, oppose it for that very reason. The New 


York Press does not believe this transfer can be. effected, and 
‘‘when the Governmert goes into the shipping business, with the 
Treasury cheerfully footing the losses, whether tens or hundreds 
of millions, both American individuals that are out stay out and 
American individuals that are already in get out.” Some op 
ponents of the bill, too, say they would favor it were it con- 
fined to the South-American trade. The New York Tribune, 
for instance, is convinced that 





eo, Para, Cartagena, and other 
South-American ports. ‘The 
United States is losing trade 
right now” because of the ob- 
structive action of private inter- 
ests against the Ship Purchase 
Bill, declares the Sioux City 
Tribune, with which the New 
York World agrees, and it says 
in one of a series of editorials on 
the subject: 


‘‘We need these ships to-day 
for the promotion of our com- 
merce, and we may need them 
to-morrow as naval auxiliaries 
for national defense. Both pur- 
poses are legitimate, but be- 
cause such a policy would give 
the people something for their 
money and blast the hopes of 
those who never despair of get- 
ting their subsidy shovels at 
work in the Treasury, old-line 
Republicanism will fight it to 
the limit. 


“Five months of war have 
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Copyrighted, 1914, by John T. McCutcheon. 
BRITANNIA MUST BE MORE CAREFUL HOW SHE WAVES THE RULES. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE SEASON OF INCONSISTENCY. 


“Private enterprise will not 
furnish the facilities we need to 
develop commerce with the east 
and west coasts of South Ameri- 
ca. The Government must be 
the pioneer there, either by 
granting postal subventions and 
cargo subsidies, by using its 
transports and war-vessels as 
freighters, or by buying and 
operating commercial _ lines, 
Money thus invested would 
bring a return worth while.” 


eer oa 
\ Im TRYING } 
TO HIT HIM j 


Turning to the out-and-out 
opponents of President Wilson’s 
ship-purchase proposal, we must 
give Senator Root first place. 
As his term expires in March, 
this may be the last important 
piece of Congressional legislation 
upon which his remarkable 
mental powers are brought to 
bear. Mr. Root’s first reason 
for considering the bill a danger- 
ous one is that “it proposes to 
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—Bradley in the Chicago News. 











WHERE JOHN AND JONATHAN CLASH. 
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The group at the left shows the first batch of Belgians sent to this country, by the Belgian Relief Committee, to take up farming. On the 
right a bale of cotton is undergoing an z-ray examination before being shipped from an American port to Bremen, Germany. 
prevent the concealment of arms or ammunition in ostensibly non-contraband cargoes, a practise said to be far from rare. 


WAR-TIME IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


This is done to 








embark the Government of the United States at very large ex- 
pense in a business venture of a kind in which the private enter- 
prise of the United States has uniformly met with loss rather than 
profit, and it proposes to embark the Government in such a 
venture practically without limit imposed by the Congress of the 
United States.”” Then, ‘‘it proposes to put the Government of 
the United States into foreign trade at a time when that trade 
necessarily involves frequent, almost constant, questions of 
critical importance, of great delicacy and difficulty, arising under 
the law of nations regarding neutral and belligerent rights.” 
Thirdly, and most important in Mr. Root’s opinion, 


“It proposes to embark the Government of the United States 
in a business far more extreme than would be the ownership of 
railroads, far more extreme as an exercise of governmental au- 
thority than would be the ownership of telegraph- and telephone- 
lines. It proposes to put the Government of the United States 
in a position where it will step in and remedy the defects, the 
shortcomings, the failures of individual enterprise by raising 
money by taxation from all the people in order to carry on the 
business that individual enterprise has not carried on; and that 
means a complete reversal of the policy of the United States.”’ 


A number of practical objections were set forth by Senator 
Burton in the minority report on the bill. He does not believe 
itean accomplish the purpose it is intended to accomplish: 


“Tn the first place, it would be impossible to build sufficient 
ships in a short period of time to produce any material effect on 
the amount of available tonnage....... 

“Merely to transfer ships from private to public ownership 
Would accomplish nothing. The only other course apparently 
dpen is to purchase foreign tonnage now interned as the result of 
the war. It is, of course, open to question whether this could 
be accomplished without serious complications.” 


Reduction of freight-rates, says Senator Burton, could be 
brought about in other ways. Ship-owners, without being sub- 
sidized, could be encouraged by Government insurance or loans 
atalowrate. As far as South America is concerned, it is argued 
that transportation always follows trade, not trade transporta- 
tion. Senator Burton concludes that the right of search would 
make trouble, as would also the constantly changing classification 
of contraband goods. In short, ‘every such craft set afloat 
would add one more risk of our being drawn into the present 
war.” The last objection is a favorite both in the Senate and 
the press, and has already had the effect of inducing the Com- 
Merce Committee to amend the bill to meet it. 

That the shipping difficulty is a real one is admitted by nearly 


all the opponents of the Ship Purchase Bill. We learn from the 
New York Journal of Commerce that a tonnage of 5,800,000, 
approximating 13 per cent. of the world’s total, has been with- 
drawn from the ocean since the war began. ‘‘ About 3,500,000 
tons represent German and Austrian shipping and 1,700,000 
tons British vessels chartered by that Government.’’ Yet our 
own merchant marine has increased. A New York Times 
Washington dispatch of January 4 notes that 103 vessels have 
been bought for American registry under the new law of last 
August. ‘‘Complete relief from the situation caused by the war 
was not to be expected in so short a time,’”’ says The Journal of 
Commerce, ‘“but progress is being constantly made, and nothing 
ean be gained by this proposed government intervention. 
New shipping can not be created out of hand, and that which is 
available can be obtained by private enterprise on as favorable 
terms as by the Government and can be more economically 
and efficiently operated.”” It occurs to the Charleston News and 
Courier that politics would inevitably intrude with government 
operation, for ‘“‘there is not a port on the Atlantic, Pacific, or 
Gulf coasts which would not be insistent upon having a steam- 
ship line of its own if the Government were going to allow such a 
boon to any other port.’’ This paper is one of several to quote 
steamship men who state that there are plenty of ships now 
available for the present demands of South-American trade. 
And the New York Times remarks that upon all the routes 
“there is an unusual quantity of shipping moving of an in- 
conspicuous sort.” 

Convinced by some or all of these arguments, we find opposing 
the Ship Purchase Bill such Atlantic seacoast dailies as the 
Boston Herald, New York Times, Evening Mail, Globe, Sun, 
Wall Street Journal, Herald, and Evening Post, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Philadelphia Press, Public Ledger, and Inquirer, Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Record, and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. The San 
Diego Union joins them from the Pacific Coast, while their view- 
point is shared by such inland papers as the Rochester Post- 
Express, Indianapolis News, Chicago Tribune and News, and 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Several of these papers denounce the ship-purchase plan as 
“*socialistic,”” but the Socialist New York Call observes that the 
bill is being urged by capitalists for the benefit of capitalists, 
Yet this particular piece of State capitalism is not unpleasing, 
eoncludes The Call, because ‘‘it is a sort of ‘step at a time’ that 
the ruling class must take, and, knowing this, the Socialist 
has no objection to their taking it.”’ 








THE NEXT GREAT WAR IN SIGHT 
"Ts CONSOLING thought that the terrific conflict 


in Europe will at any rate settle old scores and insure 

peace is now denied us by two experts on such subjects. 
One is the editor of The Navy (Washington), who foresees a dis- 
tant struggle, and the other is a well-known French peace advo- 
eate who looks for a nearer combat—in fact, a series of them— 
immediately after this one. Whether America can preserve its 
neutrality through all the turmoil is not stated, but one of these 
writers warns us to be prepared. Urbain Gohier, who has 
written an illuminating book about us as ‘‘The People of the 
Twentieth Century,” believes that when the diplomats gather 
at the end of this war to arrange terms of peace, they will find 
the task impossible. In an article translated for the New York 
Times he declares that ‘‘the international and social questions 
which the present war is going to raise are too numerous, too 
complex, to be settled beyond appeal and irrevocably by any 
diplomatic agreements whatsoever.”” Then will come the fight 
over the spoils. He writes: 


‘“‘Remember the two Balkan wars. The first was terrible; 
the second: was still more cruel. The allies who had crusht 
Turkey rent each other in their struggle to divide the booty. 

‘* After the collapse of the German Empire and the dismember- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the beoty will be richer, 
the participants therein more numerous, the difficulties more 
inextricable. While the great congress of 1915 or 1916 works 
for the reorganization of Europe, of Africa, and of a part of 
Asia on new bases, the combatants of the day before will not lay 
down their arms for good; perhaps they will take them up again 
with greater fury. 

‘‘Within each country formidable disorders will arise. Several 
millions of men will return home to their hearths with new souls. 
Their sufferings and perils will have given them other desires, 
other ideas, other manners. They will not dread violence as 
yesterday they dreaded it, and they will not have the same 
respect for human life: they will have seen death from too near 
by, and will have marched over the corpses of friends or enemies. 

‘Now they will find, in their respective countries, political 
life, economic life, social life, all turned topsyturvy. They 
will expect to regulate it anew; but their ideas will not be in 
concord and harmony. 

‘* Actually one wishes no longer to recognize parties or cliques. 
Common peril reconciles adversaries, as common hatred of 
Germany has reconciled the French and the English, the English 
and the Russians. But these reconciliations are but conditional. 
They will last as long as the ordeal lasts that determined them. 
On the morrow of the peace England will find herself face to 
face with Russia, and the Socialists face to face with the con- 
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THE EBB AND FLOW OF BATTLE DURING THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF THE WAR. 


servative parties, the anticlericals face to face with the Catholies, 
and political coteries face to face with their rivals. ....., 

‘To sum up, I foresee a long battle between the Germanic 
block and the Allies, followed by arduous difficulties among the 
Allies themselves, before the territorial, economic, and dynastie¢ 
reorganization of Europe and its dependencies; thereafter, 
social disorders of great violence.” 


Turning from the peace advocate to the naval expert, we _ 


find the editor of The Navy looking for a world-wide convulsion 
that may set race against race and continent against continent, 
Instead of this being the last great war, he believes, it ‘‘is much 
more probably but the first of a series of tremendous world- 
wide conflicts that will be fought by the inhabitants of the 
earth, for national supremacy, until that supremacy is obtained 
by some single people, or possibly by an amalgamated race, the 
ingredients of which are just now being thrown into the melting- 
pot.” He reminds us that despite civilization, despite religion, 
despite everything, we now see that ‘‘primitive brutal instincts 
are as strong as ever.”” And if enlightened Europe suddenly 
bursts into an orgy of savagery, what can we expect of the 
black, brown, and yellow millions when they learn to handle the 
white man’s weapons? As he argues: 


‘“‘It would be idle to expect that the next fifty, one hundred, 
or five hundred years would materially change the nature of the 
human race. In fact, it is much more reasonable to assume 
that when the scientific knowledge which has been discovered 
by the white race has been assimilated by the peoples of Asia 
and Africa, who have not had the advantages of the culture 
accompanying that scientific development, but who will be able 
to use for their own ends the highly developed modern offensive 
weapons, there will be an attack made by those races upon the 
white civilization, and if the white race has not by that time 
deteriorated so as to be unable to offer effectual resistance to 
their attacks, there will be a series of wars of such tremendous 
extent that the wars which have been fought previously will 
appear insignificant. 

“In the past, rivers and mountains have formed barriers, so 
that it was difficult for tribes or alliances of neighboring tribes 
to wage war beyond their own territories, but the rivers and moun- 
tains are no longer insurmountable obstacles. The oceans 
alone, at the present time, furnish an obstacle to the transpor- 
tation of large armies; but if the past fifty years is a criterion 
of what is coming within the next century, the oceans will 
present no more difficulties to invading forces than did the narrow 
Tiber in Italy to the enemies of Rome at the opening of Roman 
history. 

‘*When Afro-Eurasia has passed under the domination of the 
final winner and its now undeveloped peoples have assimilated 
the war science of the modern world, then will come the test of 
the New World’s strength. May we be prepared!”’ 
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WRECK OF THE FAMOUS GERMAN 











COMMERCE-DESTROYER EMDEN. 








ANTI-SEMITISM AND THE FRANK CASE 


MERICA seems to be having its cause célébre of anti- 
A Semitism in the case of Leo M. Frank, of Atlanta, 
which, according to one authority, ranks second in 
international importance with the ‘‘blood-ritual’’ murder trial of 
Mendel Beilis in Russia. And, as in the Dreyfus affair in France, 
we read that Jews in all parts of the world have come to the aid 
of Frank with published protests and funds contributed for his 
defense. ‘‘Sad to say, the old, and, as we thought, outworn, 
religious prejudice against the Jew was employed in full force, 
and it was determined to hang the Jew,’’ remarks the New 
Orleans Jewish Ledger, which adds: ‘‘The murder was a most 
atrocious one, yet the trial of Frank exceeded it in atrocity.” 
“No one can deny that under the circumstances the execution 
of Frank would be a travesty of justice,” declares the San 
Francisco Emanu-el, which regards the condemned man as “the 
victim of mob spirit.’”” And the New York American Hebrew 
asserts that the case ‘‘affects the life and liberty of every Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

Three times sentenced to death for the murder in April, 1913, 
of Mary Phagan, a fourteen-year-old girl employed in the pencil- 
factory of which he was superintendent, Frank now secures what 
practically amounts to a stay of execution, press reports tell us, 
until such time as the United States Supreme Court shall have 
reviewed the entire record of the trial and decided ‘‘ whether a 
constitutional right was denied to him in his being excluded 
from the trial court-room when the jury returned its verdict of 
guilty.”” This is a point that has never been determined by the 
Supreme Court; and in applauding its action in granting Frank’s 
appeal for a writ of habeas corpus, the New York World remarks 
that ‘“‘ where the defendant in a murder trial is excluded from court 
because of threats of mob violence when the jury returns its 
verdict, that is more the due process of lynch law than the 
due process of statute law.” The Brooklyn Eagle says that 
“those who believe Frank to be a murderer should unite with 
those who believe him to be a helpless victim of race prejudice 
in approval of this court action,’ because ‘“‘too many protec- 
tions can not well be placed around the infliction of the death 
penalty where race and religious questions may have developed 
prejudice.”” Among many other. journals which approve the 
Supreme Court’s course are the Newark News, the New York 
Morning Telegraph, and the San Diego Union, which tells us that 
there is a very prevalent belief throughout the country that 
Frank did not have a fair trial, while we read in the Syracuse 
Herald that— 

“Tho the fate of only one man is involved in the celebrated 


legal conflict, just and upright citizens who have studied this 
strange chapter of criminal history must recognize that when the 





rights of an individual are trampled upon in such a way, the 
rights of all would be potentially imperiled if the vicious precedent 
in his case were allowed to prevail. ...... 

“He was convicted chiefly on the testimony of an alleged 
negro accomplice, who afterward recanted. The recantation, 
of course, did not appear in the trial; but what did appear 
there, in a sinister form, was an outbreak of mob fury against 
Frank which led his trial lawyers, who were justified in feeling 
that his life was in danger, to keep him away from the court- 
room when the jury brought in its verdict. It was one of the 
most outrageous exhibitions on record of mobocracy invading 
the sacred precincts of justice.” 


“Tf the circumstances under which Frank was convicted of 
murder,’’ observes the New York Herald, ‘‘were such as to 
render a fair trial impossible, it is of far more importance to the 
State than to Frank that a new trial should be granted,’ while 
the Brooklyn Times declares flatly that ‘‘Frank was adjudged 
guilty not because he was guilty, but because of unreasoning 
race prejudice against him.” 

A “‘erime wave”’ had been sweeping over the city, it appears, 
and a writer in the Chicago Tribune, who professes to render 
‘“‘an unbiased statement of the case,’’ remarks that, as usually 
happens at such a time, the hue and cry was raised in Atlanta 
‘*that some one be punished as a lesson to others and in expia- 
tion of the crimes that had been committed.”” Both the people 
and the mayor declared the police to be incompetent, and ‘‘the 
police realized that if they meant to retain their jobs and the 
confidence of the people they must secure a conviction at the 
The 
continues this writer, and, calling our attention to the prejudice 
in Atlanta against the Jews, he adds: 


next opportunity that presented itself.” chance came, 


‘Frank, part owner of the pencil-factory and its superin- 
tendent, was a Jew—almost enough, in the minds of some of 
Atlanta’s voters, to indict him without further evidence on the 
charge of the murder of the girl he had employed. A Jew 
was a prize subject for the accusation of the crime—much better 
than a negro. In the South they do not hate the negroes. 
They don’t respect them, they deny rights to, disfranchise, 
lynch, and pity them; but they do not hate them. To hate 
them would mean some acknowledgment of the equality of 
white and blackamoor, which no true Southerner will admit.” 


We read further that the negro’s ‘‘chances for arousing the 
hatred of the white by commercial jealousy are automatically 
obviated because he is not allowed to have any business except 
that of being a servant.” On the other hand, 


“The Jew is an aggressive business competitor and compels 
outward respect at least because of his ability to secure trade, 
and thereby insure himself and family a good living. He, 
mayhap, owns a motor-car, and causes competitors to meet his 
prices. He contributes to the local charities and relieves the 
suffering of the poor, Jew and Gentile alike. So he is thoroughly 
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hated, from economic jealousy as well as from religious prejudice, 
the one intensifying the other.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, is ‘‘very clear in the opinion that those who are 
undertaking to attribute developments in the Frank case to 
local hostility against the Hebrews are doing violent injustice 
to Atlanta and still greater injustice to the very large element 
of our Jewish population numbered among our most prominent, 
enterprising, and highly esteemed citizens.” He goes on fo say: 

**Without regard to the guilt or the innocence of Frank, not 
one thing that has happened in the developments of his case 
would have been otherwise had Frank been anything else than a 
Jew. Whatever hostility there was against him as a defendant 
was not because, but in spite of the fact, that he was a Jew, 
for there never has been a time since Atlanta was a city when its 
Jewish population has not figured prominently in all matters of 
business development and civic enterprises with the most 
cordial and friendly cooperation on the part of their associates 
of other faiths.” 





UNION MEN TO PAY BOYCOTT DAMAGES 
[= BIRTH of the Labor party in England, we are 


reminded, was due to an English court decision very 

similar to that handed down last week by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Danbury Hatters’ case. So in 
this country, the New York Globe predicts, the Danbury case 
‘is likely to have important political effects.”” For, as the New 
York Sun remarks, “the general principle laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the personal liability of each and every 
consenting member of a union for the collective or corporate 
acts of the union itself is the most effective restraint upon labor 
warfare that can be imagined or desired.’”’ It means, the same 
paper goes on to say, ‘‘either that all the thrifty and substantial 
members of a union are certain to desert it when it makes an 
aggressive fight by means of the boycott, or else that the boycott 
will be rendered nugatory by the compensation which its victims 
may levy upon the members of the union.’”” Many union 
officials, says a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, fear that ‘‘the membership lists of labor-unions 
will be wofully thinned of members of responsibility,’’ since 
under this decision any property-holding member of a union 
may be foreed under the Sherman Antitrust Law to respond 
to damages for a boycott started by his union. “I feel awful 
in regard to how the men will take this when their homes are 
sold to pay this terrible judgment,’ says Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, adding: ‘‘ They 
will not easily submit. I can’t tell you what will oceur.”’ 

The history of this famous ease goes back to July, 1902, when 
hatters in the employ of Loewe & Co., of Danbury, Connecticut, 
struck because that firm refused to unionize its shops. In 
August of the same year the firm brought suit for $80,000 
damages against the Danbury Hatters’ Union and the individual 
strikers, alleging that through the United Hatters and the 
American Federation of Labor its name had been posted all over 
the country on the ‘unfair list’’ and as one of the concerns 
which ‘‘we don’t patronize.”” The homes, bank deposits, and 
other property of the strikers were attached to secure payment 
in case of judgment. From the Superior Court of Connecticut 
the case was advanced to the Federal District Court, because it 
involved interstate trade, and in 1908 this court decided in 
favor of the firm, awarding damages of $74,000, which under 
the tripling provision of the Sherman Law became $222,000. 
'The Cireuit Court of Appeals set aside this judgment on question 
of doubt, but in 1909 the United States Supreme Court sustained 
the District Court in its contention that the case came under the 
Sherman Law, and ordered a new trial. In 1912 this new trial 
resulted in a decision for the firm, allowing the full claim of 
$80,000 to be trebled and costs added. In its final disposal 


of the ease last week the United States Supreme Court confirms 
this verdict, settling the question of the individual responsibility 
of members of a labor-union for acts done by the union of a 
nature that must of necessity be within the knowledge of the 
members. Of the original 191 individual defendants in this 
ease only about 180 are now living, and these are ordered to pay 
damages amounting to about $260,000. In handing down the 
decision, which was unanimous, Justice Holmes said in part: 


“The substance of the charge is that the plaintiffs were hat 


manufacturers who employed non-union labor; that the de- 
fendants were members of the United Hatters of North America 
and also of the American Federation of Labor; that in pursuance 
of a general scheme to unionize the labor employed by manu- 
facturers of fur hats (a purpose made effective against all but a 
few manufacturers), the defendants and other members of the 
United Hatters caused the American Federation of Labor to 
declare a boycott against the plaintiff and against all hats sold by 
the plaintiff to dealers; and that they carried out their plan with 
such success that they have restrained or destroyed the plaintiff's 
commerce with other States. 

““The jury could not but find that by the usage of the unions 
the acts complained of were authorized without regard to their 
interference with commerce among the States. As to the argu- 
ment that members of the union should not be held to account 
for what their officers did, it is a tax upon credulity to ask any 
one to believe that members of labor-unions of that kind did 
not know the primary and secondary boycott, and that the use 
of ‘we don’t patronize’ or ‘unfair’ lists were means expected to 
be employed in the effort to unionize these shops. 

“Tt requires more than the blindness of justice not to see that 
many branches of the United Hatters and of the Federation of 
Labor, to both of which the defendants belong, in pursuance of a 
plan emanating from headquarters, made use of such lists and 
of the primary and secondary boycott in their effort to subdue 
the plaintiff to their demands. 

**Union labor was used and a strike of the plaintiff’s employees 
was ordered and carried out to the same end, and the purpose 
to break up the plaintiff’s commerce affected the quality of 
the acts. 

‘We agree with the Circuit Court of Appeals that a com- 
bination and conspiracy, forbidden by the statute, were proved, 
and that the question is narrowed to the responsibility of the 
defendants for what was done by the sanction and procurement 
of the societies above named.”’ 


This celebrated case, remarks the New York World, has 
determined that organized boycotts against any line of inter- 
state trade constitute an unlawful restraint of such trade under 
the Sherman Law, and has established the individual liability 
of members of labor-unions for illegal acts of their organizations. 
While the conservative papers generally weleome and applaud 
the decision, the New York Times remarking that ‘‘it is weleomed 
by everybody except those who want to break the law,”’ we find 
the New York Globe predicting that “it will not be accepted by 
large elements of the population,’’ and that ‘‘renewed efforts 
will be made to repeal or modify the Sherman Law.” And in 
the Socialist New York Call we read: 


‘‘After eleven years of litigation, the Supreme Court has 
decided that the verdict mulcting the treasury of the Danbury 
Hatters’ Union must be upheld. The union must pay a quarter 
of a million dollars’ damages under the Sherman Law, which was 
originally directed against the trusts, and carried with it pro- 
visions that made the offenders pay threefold damages. 

“If the union can not pay—and there are few local treasuries 
that have one-twentieth of the amount assessed—the members 
of the union—there are but 200 of them—will lose their homes. 
How many they have, we have no means of knowing. It would 
be marvelous indeed if there were homes enough owned by these 
200 workers to pay one-tenth of the demand, but whatever there 
are will be seized, and nothing but the formal process of seizure 
or ‘foreclosure’ now remains. 

“Probably Mr. Gompers will devote half a dozen pages of 
mourning in The American Federationist to the affair and prove 
conclusively that the whole business was a farce and an outrage 
and a miscarriage of justice and what not; and possibly he will 
allude in reproachful contrast to the fining of John D. Rocke- 
feller $29,240,000 by Judge Landis and the setting aside of the 
verdict by Judge Grosseup. But all this will have no effeet- 
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CURIOSITIES OF MILITARY LAW. 





ENA 


BuT \ 
WE 
kill 
oncombalans ! 


—Bradley in the Chicago News. 








Words are not wanted, but action. Mr. Gompers may get as 
mad as any Danbury hatter, but that cuts no figure. 
“We know one contrast Mr. Gompers will not draw, however. 
It deals with what the workingmen of England did when the 
House of Lords got gay and mulcted their unions in the Taff Vale 
decision; how they formed a Labor party and went in for political 
action, and how, while their party was at best semi-Socialist, it 
was effective enough to make the aristocratic plunderers reverse 
themselves and forever put an end to union-treasury plundering 
inEngland. But Mr. Gompers doesn’t believe in political action. 
He has a horror of it, and, presumably, prefers the United States 
Supreme Court as a guardian of the liberties of the workingmen. 
“The Danbury hatters will have to submit; they have no other 
choice now. But they can set to work and help abolish the power 
that mulcted them; not the Supreme Court in particular, which 
is only a capitalist tool, but the power of the capitalist class. 
“They can do it through Socialism, and through Socialism 
alone, with the assistance of all other labor, organized and 
unorganized, of course.” 


While the Supreme Court’s decision finally disposes of the 
Danbury Hatters’ case, some authorities, we are told by a 
Washington correspondent of the New York Sun, still contend 
that the principles involved will not be cleared of doubt until a 
similar case has beén tried under the new Clayton Antitrust 
Act. The labor clauses of this act, it will be remembered, 
provide that ‘‘nothing in the Antitrust Law shall be construed 
: . . to forbid or restrain individual members of such organiza- 
tions from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof,’’ 
and that no restraining order or injunction in a labor dispute 
shall prevent persons ‘‘from ceasing to patronize or to employ 
any party to such dispute, or persuading others by peaceful 
and lawful means so to do.’”’ Commenting on these clauses, the 
New York Evening Post points to the word ‘“‘lawfully” in the 
first, and goes on to say of the second that it refers only to the 
question of injunctions and “does not of itself legitimate the thing 
against which the injunction is forbidden.’’ Moreover, ‘“‘it 
appears to apply only to the primary, and not to the secondary, 
boycott, since it limits its terms to a ‘party to such dispute’”’; 
and, further, notés this paper, the law specifies that the ‘‘means”’ 
must be ‘“‘lawful.”” The Newark News, however, recalls the 
fact that former Attorney-General Wickersham has criticized 
the Clayton Act on the ground that it legalizes the secondary 
boycott, and that a number of other legal authorities share 


his opinion. ‘‘It is unfortunate,’’ remarks the New York Com- 
mercial, ‘“that, Congress has opened the way for further litiga- 
tion,” and the Boston Transcript, foreseeing that. ‘‘the test will 
have to be made,”’ thinks that ‘‘the sooner it is done thé’ better.” 





TERRE HAUTE’S JAILED GOVERNMENT 


r ] \HE WHOLESALE ARREST of practically its entire 
city government and many of its leading politicians 
would be enough to draw outside attention to the busy 

city of Terre Haute, even if the Mayor, as soon as he was out 

on bail, had not started for Washington to arouse Southern 

Democrats against Federal interference with local elections. 

The United States courts, it seems, have jurisdiction because a 

United States Senator and Congressman were elected at the last 

general election when the acts complained of took place. Mayor 

Donn Roberts leads the list of over a hundred arrested, and, 

according to the dispatches, ‘‘is accused of levying against pro- 

prietors of saloons, dance-halls, gambling-houses, and resorts, 
assessments to be used for the registration of voters; of hiring 
men to transport repeaters from one precinct to another, con- 
spiring to place only men this money could influence on certain 
election boards, of ordering the arrest of certain men to prevent 
their voting, and of directing the making of false registration- 
eards.” And to cut off premature rejoicing in more righteous 
communities, the District Attorney hints of investigations in 

Indianapolis, Evansville, and over the line, in Paris, Illinois. 

“The best thing that could happen for the Democratic party 
in Indiana,’’ says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘would be the 
conviction of the guilty persons involved in this ‘industry,’ no 
matter how high their official positions.’”? With this the Indianap- 
olis News agrees. Tho it. notes that the list of indictments 
includes men who call themselves Republicans, Progressives, and 

Democrats, yet ‘‘the men under arrest are all members of the 

Crawford-Fairbanks-Roberts machine, and most of them are 

habitués of the ‘red-light’ district.” That is, it adds, ‘‘they 

belong to the governing class in Terre Haute.’”’. And the In- 
dianapolis daily goes on to explain its joy in the blow dealt 
at this ‘“‘system’”’: 


‘“‘Precisely such crimes have for years marked Terre Haute 
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elections. The men guilty of them have never felt that there 
was the slightest danger that punishment would follow. They 
have gone about the business as tho it were a legitimate in- 
dustry. . . . There is no worse machine in the United States 
than that which of late has assumed to represent and to speak 
and act for the Democrats of Indiana.” 

Mayor Roberts slipt off to Washington, we are told, with the 
remark: ‘“‘I can raise more hell in a short time than any other 
one man down there.’’ He returned to Indianapolis on the 
same train with the President—but not in the same car, it is 
noted. In Washington, says a New York Sun dispatch, South- 
ern Democratic leaders took considerable interest in the case. 
It is not pleasing to them,. as ‘‘they affect to see in it the ghost 
of the ‘force bill’ stalking abroad and the possibility that in some 
future election a Republican Administration, acting on the 
precedent now being established by a Democratic District 
Attorney in Indiana, may order its Federal District Attorneys 
in the South to proceed against Democrats for interfering with 
the exercise of the franchise by the negro voter.’”’ Congressman 
Stanley, of Kentucky, we are told, has been induced to act as 
counsel for the indicted. men. Nevertheless the Indianapolis 


News feels assured that Mayor Roberts is laboring under gq 
delusion in expecting any real help from Washington: 


‘*He was able absolutely to boss the government of Terre 
Haute, and even to exert some influence in Indiana polities, 
But when it comes to tackling the Federal Government he is 
likely to find that it is beyond his reach. Other men have made, 
the same mistake. . . . We fear that he will have to meet the 
charges against him in the court presided over by Judge Ander- 
son. It is, however, quite characteristic of him that he should 
think that there is some way in which courts can be controlled, 
or legal process perverted. So we are in no way surprized: that 
he should think that he ean stir up the Southern Senators by 
showing them where ‘his prosecution would lead to in cases of 
preventing negroes from voting, or-feel ‘that he can bring in- 
fluence to bear on the Attorney-General of the United States 
that will stay the cruel hand of District-Attorney Dailey. We 
note, however, that the work of raising money for the defense 
of Roberts is already under way. Dan Alban and Nick Burson,’ 
saloon-keepers, are to raise funds from the Hungarians and 
Roumanians; George Sovern, gambler, is to canvass the other 
gamblers and the saloon men, and Tommy Smith, city judge, 
is to get money from any one who will contribute. These, 
four men, we pause to remark, are also under indictment.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


SPADES are trumps in the European war game.— Wali Street Journai. 

TURKEY is now in a position to issue the bluest of blue books.— Houston 
Chronicle. 

IT seems as tho those hundred years of peace had been celebrated just 
in time.—Boston Transcript. 

“Is civilization a disease?’’ asks a highbrow professor. If it is, Europe 
is fast eradicating it—Kansas City Journal. 

YounG 1915 is now in a position to realize exactly how President Wilson 
felt when he inherited the Mexican muddle.—Boston Transcript. 

THE Denver Chinaman who has joined the Navy must have heard Gus 
Gardner say that most of the ships were junk.— Washington Post. 

THE way things are going it looks as if Davy Jones’s submarine flcet 
may be the largest of all by the time the war is over.—Boston Traveler. 





‘* APPROACH us in our own language,”’ is the warning of Berlin to American 
business firms. Now there will be some near-German atrocities.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

THE new election laws in China fix the Presidential term at ten years, 
or indefinitely. There’s a one-term plank that even Woodrow Wilson 
could subscribe to.—Bosion 


THE world also harvested a bumper crop of trouble in 1914.—Indianapolis 
Siar. 

THE war-ships with the most awe-inspiring names seem to be the easiest 
victims.—Columbia State. 

Wuy don’t Mexican ex-Presidents mobilize and carry everything before 
them?— Washington Post. 

WAIST-DEEP in snow, we can well believe that the Allies stand the 
German fire coolly.—Boston Transcript. 

A POSSIBLE explanation of the marked decrease in mountain feuds is 
that the survivors have moved to New York.— Washington Post. 

MANY towns in East Prussia are renaming streets for General von 
Ilindenburg. The streets aiso go both ways.—New York World. 

THE pessimistically inclined who have been crying that Christianity 
is a failure might wait until it has been tried.— Washington Post. 

THE trouble with Colonel Bryan's overtures of peace is that the other 
nations do not seem to be able to catch the tune.—S/. Louis Globe Democrat. 





UNEMPLOYED American pacifists might keep in practise by attempting 
to settle the patronage war in the Senate.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
THE insurrection in the Philippines seems to have been a good deal 
easier to suppress than the re- 








Transcript. 





WHEN all the war corre- 
spondents get back, several 
high government officials will 
have stiff competition on the 
Chautauqua circuit.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Henry JAMES has been writ- 
ing articles on the war, too, 
but most of his stuff has been 
held up, the censors think- 
ing it was in code.—Boston 
Transcript. 


APPARENTLY the only differ- 
ence between a “disorderly 
rout’’ and a “ withdrawal for 
strategic purposes’’ is the 
difference in the source of 
the news.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


THOSE Japanese troops com- 
ing by way of Vladivostok to 
the aid of the Russians look 
surprizingly like the Russian 
troops shipped from Archangel 
earlier in the season to help 
the English in France.—New 
York World. 


Havinc got commission 
government, Niagara Falls 
now proposes to abolish all 
her saloons. Her citizens 
should remember the recent 
scientific prediction that Niag- 








cent insurrection in Colorado. 
—Springfield Republican. 


WE congratulate the Ger- 
mans on the fact that in the 
preparation of defenses their 
soldiers are considerably more 
expert than their diplomats.— 
Boston Transcript. 


As an evidence that the 
Germans have a highly de 
veloped sense of humor, there 
is the physician who told the 
Kaiser to lead a quiet life— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


THERE'S some _ consolation 
in the reflection that after 
the war some of those me 
dieval European cities can 
use the trenches for subways 
and sewer systems. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Ir Germany and Russia con- 
tinue to take as many prison- 
ers of war from each other as 
they claim, it will not be long 
before Germany is Russianized 
and Russia Teutonized by sheer 
weight of numbers.—Chicago 
Herald. 


“HARD times or not,’’ com- 
ments our friend The Herald, 
“the American benefactions 
for 1914, $315,000,000, were 
larger than those of 1912 or 








ara Falls will be dry in 
1,000 years.—St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 


HE'S A PATIENT OLD CUSS, BUT HE’S NO “JOB.” 


1913.” They had to be, on 
account of the hard times.— 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. Boston Transcript. 
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From ** The Sphere,’’ London. Copyrighted by the New York Herald Company. 











THE LIGHTNING RUSH OF THE BENGAL LANCERS. 











INDIA’S MARTIAL ENTHUSIASM 


of 1857, has swept over the Sikhs and other martial clans 

of India, and every native regiment is eager to be sent to 
the firing-line in Europe. Every contingent raised for European 
service is swamped with recruits, and those who perforce must 
be left behind are pestering the 
life out of the military authorities 
to induce them to form still larger 
regiments for service abroad. At 
least so we learn from a Sikh or- 
gan, the Khalsa Advocate, pub- 
lished at Amritsa in the Punjab, 
which reports that this warlike 
community, the backbone of 
“the native army of India,’’ has 
been spoiling for a fight, and the 
European conflict has given it 
the very opportunity it desired. 
The language in which this is 
stated is characteristic: 


A WAVE OF ENTHUSIASM, unparalleled since the Mutiny 


“In the past days. of peace, 
when the military Sikhs basked 
in the sun and whiled away their 
time in hearing old tales and 
legends, they used to feel dozy, 
and, even when the story was at 
its highest pitch, went to sleep. 
They always aspired to war, in 
which they expected to win lau- 
rels for those on whose salt they 
have been idly feeding themselves 
for years. They used to fly, even 
without being asked, to a place 
where questions concerning the 
war were at issue. Their arms 
always throbbed for swords with which they might make slaugh- 
ter of all the enemies of the British Government, and their genu- 
ine nature could only be determined by their constitution. 
Luckily, as we would call it, for those ‘desperadoes’ it so 
happened that the chance of showing their rightly vaunted 
bravery soon came to hand. Their hearts were buoyed up 
with hope, and nearly all the Sikhs, tho even in some cases 
they had to entreat their officers, managed to go to the front. 


wah 





INDIA'’S SYMPATHY FOR ENGLAND. 
InpIA—‘' Yes. Yes. I'll sign, I really will.""—@© Ulk (Berlin). 


Following their example, even those Jats (cultivators of the 
military caste) who had never handled a sword, began to 
wander about like madmen asking everybody who came in 
their way if there was any chance of their recruitment. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as their desires were fulfilled, they felt as 
happy as if they had won in the field.” 


Old Sikh soldiers, who had 
retired from the Army and had 
even emigrated to parts of the 
world remote from India, flew to 
the colors when they heard of 
the war. How great was the 
enthusiasm among them can be 
gathered from the London Indian 
Magazine and Review, in which 
the following story appeared: 


**We had practical demonstra- 
tion of the wide-spread desire of 
Indians to take part in the war 
when a tall, vigorous Sikh, from 
the Argentine, arrived at head- 
quarters, unexpected and unan- 
nounced. While working peace- 
fully on a sugar-plantation, a 
thousand miles inland from Bue- 
nos Aires, he heard of the war 
in Europe—heard, too, that In- 
dian troops were to fight side by 
side with the British for the 
King-Emperor; heard, above all, 
that his old regiment, the 49th 
Sikhs, was to be sent to the 
front. The news stirred the 
warrior in him; the call was irre- 
sistible; he started immediately 
for England. Fourteen English- 
men from the same plantation 
also responded to the call, and on board the steamer were eighty 
in all, hurrying home to enlist. Arjun Singh, an experienced 
soldier, turned the time to good account by giving them daily 
drill during the voyage. As soon as his story was known, news of 
his arrival in London was sent to the officer in command of the 
Sikhs, and in due course his heart’s desire was fulfilled in the 
summons to join his old regiment which, by a singular coinci- 
dence, happened to belong to the Indian contingent in France.” 
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THE WOOING OF ITALY 


TALY HAS ASPIRATIONS, and is expected at any 
moment to enter the war upon the side of the Allies, if she 
thinks that she will thereby secure the realization of her 

desires. This is clear from the tone of the Italian press, and par- 
ticularly from the significant speech made at the opening of the 
Italian Parliament by Pre- 


His advent has not been marked by any great enthusiasm in 
the Italian press. The semiofficial Rome Tribuna, indeed, gives 
him this warning: 

‘“‘Prince von Biilow is too intelligent not to feel the delicacy 
of the present moment and to understand what limits it 
imposes upon diplomatic action in a country which wishes 
to maintain an absolute independence of will and opinion 
and in that alone feels 





mier Salandra. According 
to the Rome Tribuna, the 
Premier, while promising 
to preserve the neutrality 
of Italy, said: ‘‘In view of 
the necessity of protecting 
Italian interests, a declara- 
tion of neutrality alone is 
not sufficient to safeguard 
the country against con- 
tingencies which may arise 
in consequence of this 
enormous upheaval. The 
political divisions of the 
Continent of Europe are 
about to be modified. 
Italy has her position as a 
Great Power to maintain, 
vital interests to protect, 
and policies which she 








the guaranty of its own 
destinies.” 

The powerful Milan Cor- 
riere della Sera thinks that 
the appointment of Von 
Biilow is an attempt by 
Germany to *‘ put pressure 
on the Italian Govern- 
ment” and on public opin- 
ion, and then goes on to 
recall certain unfortunate 
remarks made by the 
Prince last September 
which did not add to his 
popularity in Italy, de 
spite the fact that he has 
been a resident in Rome 
since his retirement from 
the German Chancellor- 
ship. The unkindest cut 











must preserve intact. She 
must be watchful, power- 
ful, and ready for any 
eventuality.” 

The Italian papers interpret these rather cryptic utterances to 
mean that Italy has now the opportunity to make herself 
the only serious influence in the Adriatic, a Moslem power in 
Africa, and to obtain from Austria the two provinces of Trent 
and Trieste, the ‘‘ Unredeemed Italy” of song and story. 

That Italy expects the support of the Allies in these ambi- 
tions, and particularly that of Great Britain, is evident from 
the following paragraph in the Rome Idea Nazionale: 

“The day when Italy undertakes to realize these aspirations 
she will find full and uncondi- 


BULOW’'S SEANCE 
BULow—‘ Say, ‘Germany and Austria are my best friends.’”’ 


of all comes from the 
which 
entirely ignores his diplo- 


Popolo Romano, 


—Amsterdammer. 
matic character and en- 

thusiastically welcomes his return as ‘‘an old subscriber.” 
Even the German press are none too sanguine of Prince von 
Biilow’s ability to keep Italy neutral. The Berlin correspondent 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung hints that the Prince himself thinks 
that he has a hard task before him and quotes him as saying 
that he ‘‘would even break stones on the Empire’s behalf.” 
The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, which became a semiofficial paper 
under Biilow’s régime and perhaps speaks under his inspira- 

tion, says in a not very hopeful article: 





tional support. Great Britain 
is favorable to Italy gaining the 
supremacy in the Adriatie which 
is so necessary to her existence. 
If Great Britain needs Italy's 
support in Africa, it will be only 
a matter of one or two army 
corps ...and would not di- 
minish Italian military power in 
Europe.” 


Meantime, while all the other 
Powers have their hands full, 
Italy is quietly proceeding to 
turn the Adriatic into an Italian 
lake. From cable reports we 
learn that she has seized the 
Albanian port of Avlona, which 
may be regarded as the key of 
the Adriatic, and has announced 








“To lead Italian policy away 
from its healthy egoism, as it 
has just been enunciated by its 
responsible leader  [Salandral, 
can not be Prince von Biilow’s 
task. He could not fulfil it, if 
it were. The political situation 
in Italy is now more difficult 
than-it was a few weeks ago, and 
we must not expect too much. 
At any rate, the uncommonly 
shrewd new German Ambassa- 
dor at the Quirinal will be able 
to work successfully against the 
intrigues of our enemies’ diplo- 
mats in Rome. What he can 
accomplish beyond this is de 
pendent upon those great histori¢ 
events that are now developing 
before our eyes. We can, how- 
ever, at least say this: What- 
ever can be gained in Rome for 








that the whole of Albania is 
now an Italian sphere of influ- 
ence. Nine months ago, we are 
told, such a step would have infuriated Austria to the point of 
war, and would do so still but for the restraining influence of 
Germany, to whom Italian neutrality is vital. To this end 
Germany has sent to Italy her greatest statesman and diplomat, 
Prinee von Biilow, who, many journals allege, will attempt to 
keep Italy neutral with a promise of the Province of Trent. 


.THE MISFIT. 


the benefit of Germany, Princo 
~ sits Selig Gaaiands von Bilow will gain.” 

Many of the English papers 
consider that Italy is only waiting until one or other of the 
belligerent Powers commits some act which can afford Italy an 
honorable pretext for entering the conflict on the side of the 
Allies. They refuse to believe that Prince von Biilow will be 
able to restrain Italy once she has made up her mind, and think 
that Italian statesmen will resent any form of pressure. 
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HOW THE CONTINENT TAKES OUR’ 
SHIPPING PROTEST 
At NEUTRAL LANDS whose business has been hurt 


by the blockade are naturally keenly interested in our 

protest against British interference with our shipping. 
Last week we gave the American and English comment on it. 
The Seandinavian countries, which are much affected, have so 
far reserved comment, and the Swedish newspapers, at the 
suggestion of their Government, have limited themselves to 
quoting the English and American press, while the Danish 
papers are also silent. In Italy, on the other hand, there is 
considerable irritation at the restrictions on Italian commerce 
imposed by the Allies. The semiofficial Rome Tribuna thus 
leads the chorus: 

“Complaints of Italian ship-owners, merchants, and manu- 
facturers at the indiscreet and vexatious way in which English 
and French war-ships are exercising the right of search among 
our merchant ships bound for Italian ports from neutral countries 
are becoming increasingly strong. We are truly sorry to have 
to say clearly that such action is producing no small amount of 
discontent, which may have consequences that the Govern- 
ments of France and England and their representatives in Italy 
will not be able to ignore.” 

The Tribuna thinks that an excess of zeal on the part of the 
Allies is responsible for the trouble. Another Roman paper, the 
Giornale d’ Italia, has a long article from its Genoa correspondent 
in which he loudly protests that the Allies are causing a dis- 
location of Italian industry and calls upon the Italian Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps ‘‘to remedy a situation which is 
almost unbearable.” 

In Germany the note has been received with what the London 
Daily Mail terms “‘exultant satisfaction.’"” The majority of the 
German papers declare that the President has taken a stand 
from which it is impossible to retreat. The Kélnische Zeitung 
makes a novel proposition: 








NO QUARTER GIVEN. 


“Skin him! Skin him!’ 
“What is he? An Englishman or a Russian?” 
“Neither. It’s our worst enemy, a Pessimist!’’ 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 





“Would it be too much to ask America, just for the sake of 
giving her neutrality an equipoise, that she should enforce the 
possibility of sending war material to Germany and Austria, 
possibly under the protection of American battle-ships? 

“The American Government must examine the question 
whether they can indorse the responsibility of allowing rules 
established by England in the present war to become precedents 
in future wars.” 


It then proceeds to state that England is unable to conquer 
Germany in fair fight and is using her fleet and contraband list 
to obtain an undue advantage. The same idea is presented by 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, whieh considers that— 


‘‘England’s navalism threatens the economic life, and even 
the very existence, of all neutrals, and the time must come 
when the neutral countries will unite to defend themselves. 
The English overrate the power of their fleet, the centenary 
of whose prestige is not proportioned to its real value. 

‘*England will listen to neutral complaints as soon as she is 
ordered to. President Wilson has intended to attain that result. 
He simply needs to stop the exportation of arms, ammunition, and 
war material to the Triple Entente Powers and England will be at 
his feet.” 


In France, the newspapers are generally conciliatory, and 
state that they are of the opinion that the just claims of America 
will be cordially met, and refuse to believe that there will be any 
friction. The Petit Parisien says: 

‘*The Allies are as anxious as America to find a solution of the 
delicate problem. The evident sympathy of the American 
people discounts the apparent harshness of the protest. We 
await the issue confidently.” 

Similar in tone is the comment of the Paris Ec!1zir, which 
devotes two columns to discussing the question in detail and 
concludes: 

‘“We appreciate the calmness and friendly tone of the American 
press, for it is undeniable that this is the most difficult and most 
troublesome question raised since the hostilities began.” 


On the other hand, that great Paris organ, the Figaro, is very 














THE HIGHER WARFARE. 


“Now that it has been proved that the German barbarians 
hesitate to fire on cathedrals, England has been able to devise a 
brilliant plan for the fortification of her coasts.”’ 


—@ Jugend (Munich). 


GERMAN VIEWS OF THE SITUATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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angry and pointblank accuses the President of “‘ playing politics,” 
alleging that American trade has not suffered in the slightest: 


‘‘American statistics show that the November exports to 
Italy were valued at $17,000,000, against $7,500,000 in the 
November preceding; to Denmark, $13,000,000, against $1,000,- 
000; to Norway, $16,000,000, against $750,000, and to Sweden, 
$7,500,000, against $1,000,000. It does not appear at first sight 
as if American commerce was suffering so terribly from the 
surveillance by the allied cruisers of the cargoes consigned to 
neutral countries whence Germany might obtain supplies.”’ 


The Socialist papers are, as usual, anti-American and view 
the American protest as entirely negligible. Thus Gustave 
Hervé remarks in his paper, the Guerre Sociale: 


“‘The Teutonic alliance has four entry-gates for imports— 
Suez, Gibraltar, the English Channel, and the passage between 
Iceland and Scotland, all shut by the Allies. The American 
econtrabandists are. crying out. Let us rejoice in this proof 
of the completeness of the blockade.”’ 


Another Continental view, this time from the American 
Continent, comes from the Montreal Daily Star, which is grieved 
that America protests on this point alone and suggests that 
the present action would have come with better grace had we 
protested against the violation of Belgian neutrality: 


‘“‘We do not believe for one moment that this is the feeling 
of the American people. We believe that it is due to an amateur 
State Department stampeded by selfish and limited private 
interests. We believe that the American people as a whole 
would suffer from any resulting prolongation of the war far more 
than they would gain by the most lax application of the law 
of contraband to American shipping. This-war is costing the 
United States hundreds of millions, and the defeat of the Allies 
would swiftly bring the American Republic to the brink of real 
and appalling peril. Yet this loss is to be kept going indefinitely, 
and the victory of German militarism is to be deliberately risked, 
to save a few dirty dollars for a few avaricious ship-owners.” 





TURKEY’S VIEW OF IT 


URKEY LAYS THE BLAME squarely upon Russia, 

we are told, and the Sultan is at great pains to make 

it most clear that he is defending his country and cham- 
pioning the rights of the whole Moslem world, entirely of his 
own volition and not at the dictation of Germany or any other 

















THE LATEST TOY FROM GERMANY. 
‘‘Here’s a fine surprize that I’ve got for the Allies.” 
—El Imparcial (Madrid). 


Power. The latest papers from Turkey indorse the correctness 
of this view, for they contain the Sultan’s ‘“‘ Imperial proclama- 
tion” to his Army. As reported in the Constantinople Tasviri 
Efkyar, this document runs in part as follows: 


‘*“While I was observing the duties of neutrality, the Russian 
Black Sea fleet approached the mouth of the Bosporus to lay 
mines and opened fire upon my ships, which were engaged in 
target-practise. 

*‘T looked for an explanation from Russia of an act so opposed 
to all principles of international law, but, instead of offering 








THE WAY IT STARTED. 


“It’s outrageous to blame me. I wasn’t the first to declare war.” 
‘‘Neither was I.” 

“Nor I. But let’s start oné anyhow.” 

“T’ll start it.” 
“No—let me be first.” —Fray Mocho (Buenos Aires). 

one, Russia, and then France and England, broke off diplomatic 
relations with my Government. 

“‘Then Russia sent her troops across our borders, the united 
fleets of England and France opened fire on the Dardanelles, 
and English ships bombarded Akabah. These hostile acts drove 
me into war, as an ally of Austria and Germany, for the defense 
of the just rights of my country.” 


After speaking of the ‘‘ countless intrigues’? which Russia has 
instigated against Turkey, the Sultan goes on to accuse that 
country of the oppression of its Moslem subjects: 


“In common with England and France, she has not ceased 
to oppress the millions of Moslems unhappily found under her 
rule, men whose devotion to our illustrious Califate is con- 
stant and sincere. We shall, with God’s help, finally end this 
oppression.”’ 


He proceeds to tell his soldiers that the prayers of three 
hundred million opprest and innocent fellow believers go up 
for them, and he is confident that, ‘‘ with the help of the Prophet 
and the God of justice,” Turkey is bound to prevail. Notwith- 
standing, he draws some consolation from the fact that his 
assistance is not wholly spiritual, for he concludes: 


“The help of the illustrious Prophet will certainly insure our 
success and the utter overthrow of our enemies. And do not 
forget that we have as comrades in arms the two strongest and 
boldest military Powers in the world.” 


In commenting on this pronouncement of the Sultan, all the 
Constantinople papers display a singular unanimity of senti- 
ment and tone: this extract from the Sabah is a good example: 


‘Our city is filled with festive throngs carrying banners and 
saluting his Imperial Majesty, the Army, and the Navy, confi- 
dent in approaching victory with the help of God and his illus- 
trious Prophet. The attitude of the people is calm. ...... 

“But at last the ery of the innocent and helpless has reached 
the almighty and all-merciful light, and deliverance bursts forth 
on the horizon for the whole Moslem world as the proclamation 
of the great Calif is received. New, sweet hopes are wakened 
in the breasts of the faithful. Trusting in the favor of God 
and the Prophet’s help, we welcome the new day, ready for any 
service or sacrifice for our religion, our Padishah, our Father- 
land, our brothers of the whole Moslem world.”—Translations 
made for Tue Literary Diasst. 
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WIRELESS IN WAR 


‘| \HIS is the first great war since wireless telegraphy came 
into general use, and its international status in such a 
case is not yet altogether settled. Some serious ques- 

tions connected with it have confronted the United States Gov- 

ernment during recent months. The Electrical World (New 

York, December 19), comment- 


toward wireless communications has been based. There is no 
objection to the use of wireless telegraphy, except in so far as 
it may be for the deliberate purpose of directing belligerents in 

hostile acts. 
‘An attitude of repression of belligerent wireless messages was 
very promptly taken by the United States and has been held 
consistently. The chief diffi- 





ing editorially on ‘this fact, 


culty has been, not in deter- 





notes that since codified inter- 
national law has not had the 
opportunity to touch seriously 
on the rights of belligerents 
with respect to wireless ser- 
vice, it has been necessary to 
judge the new situation in the 
light of general principles and 
of certain precedents regarded 
as fairly applicable. Says the 
editor: 

“Tn case of war neutral coun- 
tries have very wide options 
in adjusting their relations. 
Under the Hague conventions 
they are not even compelled 
to prevent the exploitation of 
actual contraband, much less 
to stop the use of ordinary 
means of communicating in- 





sidered as conditional contra- 
band. On the other hand, 
while the exportation of mili- 
tary supplies for the benefit of 
one or another belligerent is 
not in itself considered a casus 
belli, it is regarded as decidedly 
‘bad form’ in international 
society openly or covertly to 
help on belligerents, particular- 
ly if the neutral country in 
question is on friendly terms 
with both sides, as is certainly 
the case in the present in- 
stance. A proclamation of 
neutrality is generally in terms 
which make it evident that 
citizens of the neutral country 
are expected to keep clear of 
any acts which tend to destroy 
the balance of neutrality. 
President Wilson wisely added 
to the formal declaration a 
warning to the people of the 








Copyrighted by The International News Service. 


A WIRELESS SCOUTING PARTY. 


A German military wireless station. 
which can be telescoped for handy transportation at short notice. 


Se mining a perfectly fair and defi- 

, nite policy, but in carrying it 
out so that it would not work 
hardship in reaching its end. 
As it happened, estopping the 
use of transatlantic wireless 
bore hard upon the embassy 
of one friendly nation which 
chanced to be cut off from the 
ordinary channels of communi- 
cation. This embargo was 
promptly lifted as a proper act 
or courtesy far enough to per- 
mit cipher messages between 
the embassy and its Govern- 
ment to be transmitted. Thus 
the main question regarding 
wireless communication seems 
to have been settled in a per- 
fectly straightforward manner. 
Cables stand in a different 
eategory, for the reason that 
they can not be used for the 
purpose of directing hostilities 
upon the high seas. Messages 
sent by them, even if bearing 
concealed information, must 
be repeated to the belligerent’s 
fleet at its own risk.” 











EXPLOSIVE BULLETS — 
Apropos of the report that ex- 
plosive bullets are used in the 
German and Austrian Armies 
—the Serbs, in particular, are 
said to have complained of 


them—a recent number of 
L’ Illustration (Paris) makes 
some interesting comments. 


In reality, it is explained, such 
bullets are balls channeled or 
grooved in a special manner 
designed to facilitate obser- 
vation and regulation of aim. 


Note the collapsible mast, 








United States to abstain not 

only from overt acts tending to favor one or another bellig- 
erent, but also from intemperate or abusive speech tending 
to disturb the amicable relations which, in this terrific crisis, 
the country has been trying to preserve with all the nations 
concerned. 

“It is the clear duty of any country righteously intending to 
be neutral to prevent its territory being used as the basis of 
warlike operations by any belligerent upon any pretext what- 
soever. If, for example, a cruiser of one of the belligerents 
should chase a ship of another into a fortified harbor of the 
United States and endeavor to destroy her, the attempt would 
very probably and properly be met by gun-fire from the forts. 
In other words, a neutral says openly to the belligerents: ‘Fight 
in your own territory or on the high seas if you must, but intrude 
your armed quarrel on my territory at your peril.’ It is solely 
on this general principle that the attitude of the United States 


They are, in fact, smoke-balls. 


“These balls contain a certain amount of a smoke-producing 
substance which is set fire to by a percussion-cap when the 
projectile strikes the earth. A light cloud of smoke is there- 
upon produced which is easily perceived at a tolerably great 
distance. The smoke-ball thus prepared is of exceedingly great 
importance, since it permits infantry and the men in charge of 
machine-guns to regulate their aim with almost as much ease as 
artillerymen.”’ 


But, unfortunately, the smoke is produced by the combustion 
of a compound having powder as its base, which renders the 
bullet more or less explosive, and always easily deformable. 
The claim is made that the authorities find it impossible to 
prevent the troops in the heat of action from using for hostile 
attack these bullets designed for range-finding alone, tho it is 
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acknowledged that such use is contrary to the rules of civilized 
warfare. L’Iilustration adds the bitter comment that the same 
excuse was put forth by the Germans in 1870 to explain the 
misuse of the explosive bullets which they claimed were meant 
solely to cause the explosion of caissons of ammunition:—T'rans- 
lation made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 





SPEEDING UP AND SLOWING DOWN 
A SALUTARY LITTLE SERMON on rest is preached in 


the editorial columns of The Nurse (Jamestown, N. Y., 
December) under this heading. The speed to which 
the writer has reference is the rushing, hustling variety that 


means overwork and the impairment of health. Efficiency ex- 





— 





Here on the first floor, building 11, the concrete suffered more 


severely than in any other part of the plant .Even the soot was 
burned away from the'pillars, leaving them pure white. _ Yet resto- 
ration of the building is confidently believed by experts to be quite 
’ possible, and will offer an interesting construction problem. 











perts tell of the possibility of increased output at a lowered rate 
of? energy-expenditure; but this is not the “speeding-up”’ that 
is condemned here. And no matter what the expenditure of 
energy may be, it requires a ‘“‘slowing-down”’ ultimately for the 
repair of wasted tissue, otherwise muscle and nerve will be 
weakened, strength impaired, and health, at the end, permanently 
lost. Says the writer: 


‘**Speeding-up’ has become a recognized term for describing 
the hustling and straining of factory operatives when they are 
‘rushed’ with work and eager to accomplish a little more than 
the usual ‘stunt’ every day. Speeding-up implies feverish haste, 
reckless expenditure of energy, wretched fatigue, and stupid 
accidents due to tired hands and half-dazed brains. It may 
seem to produce larger results, but it is very costly in the end as 
compared with the usual rate of working. : 

‘‘Speeding-up is altogether too common; we need not visit 
factories to see human lives wasting themselves in the deluded 
idea that they are accomplishing wonders by adding a little bit 
to their already ample output of daily product. There are still 
enough ignorance and recklessness in our rank and file to account 
for the sacrifice of much health and many lives merely for the sake 
of a little more speed. For speed means overwork and fatigue, 
and these, in their due time, speed the worker on to his death. 

‘*Every human machine is adapted to do a certain amount of 


work before fatigue asserts itself and demands a rest—a slowing- 
down for repairs. If time is not taken for repairs, this delicate 
machine will surely run down and deteriorate. We are so won- 
derfully formed and adjusted that defects appearing in one part 
of our mechanism will produce impairment of the whole body 
with its endless complex of functions. Thus, fatigue of the mind 
will inhibit the functions of the muscles, and, on the other hand, 
muscular fatigue will cause mental inertia and ‘brain-fag.’ 

‘“These principles are of universal application. They hold 
good for the child at school, the farmer in the furrow, the athlete, 
the artizan, the professional man, the nurse who works day and 
night, and even the weary deacon who sleeps in his pew on 
Sunday. Dr. Stirling, the great Manchester physiologist, has 
presented some interesting facts regarding the comparative rates 
of mental exhaustion attending different kinds of study. Mathe- 
matics tires the brain more rapidly than other studies; Latin and 
Greek and gymnastics are about equal in their power to produce 
fatigue; natural history and drawing are less strenuous. The 
best time for doing brain-work is in the middle of the forenoon, 
while the body is fortified against fatigue. 

‘“We know considerable to-day about the causes of fatigue. 
Work is done at the expense of certain chemical substances— 
fuels—circulating in the blood. If these fuels are not replaced as 
rapidly as they are used up, the body suffers from fatigue, which 
is a signal for slowing down and resting. Work burns up the 
body-fuels and wears out the nruscles, leaving in them a deposit 
of poisons which are really the excretions accompanying fatigue. 
The physiologists have proved this fact by actual experiment, 
The muscles of a fatigued animal have been washed out, and the 
extract thus obtained has been injected into the muscles of a 
perfectly fresh animal, producing the phenomena of fatigue just 
as surely as if the injected animal had been tired out in the usual 
way. Again, they have taken a fatigued muscle and irrigated its 
blood-vessels with normal salt solution, removing the waste 
products and causing the improvement usually following rest. 
These experiments permit of but one interpretation: overexer- 
tion, or fatigue, generates poisons in the body; rest not only re- 
moves these poisons, but it provides the tired muscles and brain 
with fresh fuel and substances that act as an antidote to the 
fatigue-products. Even rest without sleep is attended by these 
beneficial processes of repair and may make the worker ready for 
another period of exertion before the time for sleeping arrives. + 

“‘The holiday season suggests to us all the pleasure and relief 
that come from relaxation, amusement, and repose. It is a most 
beneficent feature of our civilization—this resting from our 
labors and enjoying a brief period of recreation. Let no arduous 
worker cherish the flattering notion that this blest rest is un- 
necessary, a thing for children and old people to indulge in. If 
you are tempted to think yourself made of iron instead of flesh 
and blood, we advise you to get the vacation habit just the same 
—make this one concession to the merry people who have holi- 
days, that you will take your holiday too.” 





THE WOES OF A WIZARD 


T IS A DANGEROUS THING for a man to be accounted 
l a ‘“‘wizard,’”’ even if he has taken no part in bestowing the 
name and refuses to accept it. The bearer of it will hence- 
forth cease to be judged by ordinary standards. His creditable 
achievements will be translated into the language of magic, and 
when he shows bad judgment he will be called to account in all 
directions for not fulfilling the promise of the title awarded 
him by a wise generation. This is what is now happening to 
Thomas,A. Edison. Since the destructive fire at his works in 
West Orange, N. J., the press of the United States have been 
bristling with comments, some jocular, some admonitory, and 
some sad; and all assuming that, as Mr. Edison is universally 
acknowledged to be a ‘‘ wizard,” the mere fact that there should 
have been any fire at all in buildings owned by him is discredit- 
able on the face of it. No occurrence involving engineering 
structures, says the editor of The Engineering Record (New York, 
December 19), has in recent years attracted so much attention 
as this fire. This attention, the writer says, was largely due to 
what he considers false and sensational newspaper reports Te 
garding the failure of the concrete structures—a point that 
was doubtless exaggerated as a contrast with the publicity 
given to Mr. Edison’s plans for the wider use of concrete in 
buildings. The Record editor concludes that the Edison buildings 
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did not conform to the requirements of adequate fire-protection, 


but-that the concrete behaved very creditably. He says: 


‘‘While chief interest would seem to center in the performance 
of the concrete buildings, the most im- 


Jo 


columns where the fire was unusually hot, as, for example, in 
the basement of building 11, where the expansion of the rods 
seems to have forced off the column corners? Are the severity 
and duration of the fire sufficient to account for the column 





portant conclusion is a costly verifica- 
tion of one of the fundamentals of fire- 
protection practise. This conclusion 
should be preached from the house- 
tops—that when structures are ex- 
posed to fire-hazard from without it is 
folly to place one’s trust in ‘fire-proof’ 
buildings fitted with wooden window- 
sash and plain glass. The ruin at 
West Orange, thrown in relief by be- 
ing linked with the great inventor’s 
name, preaches that lesson to the 
matter-of-fact plant executive more 
strongly than all the fire-prevention 
documents ever written. Here was a 
plant with closely spaced buildings, 
all of them without the fire-protection 
provisions which long experience has 
demonstrated to. be essential for 
the safeguarding of such structures: 
Moreover, there were no fire-walls to 
prevent the spread of the flames from 
one adjoining building to the next, and 
none of the buildings, was equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. The 
concrete buildings were considered 
‘fire-proof,’ but can be called so only 
by courtesy. They were not fire- 
proof, except in the sense that they 
themselves would not burn. They 








Illustrations by courtesy of ** The Engineering Record,” 


Flames attacking a concrete building at the Edison fire in West Orange, New Jersey. 


New York. 
IN THE HEART OF THE FIRE. 








were virtually concrete stoves, with 
tinder at every window inviting the application of the torch. 

‘As for the performance of the concrete buildings in so severe 
a test, one can happily report that they came through very well. 
It is'safe to say that four of the seven are in their entirety usable. 


In two of the remaining buildings the damage is local; affecting 


‘damage in certain sections, or is the theory, advanced by the 


plant officials, that their failure was due to the water thrown on 
them while hot necessary to account for the destruction? -These 
questions are open to argument, but as to- the second’ The 
Engineering Record believes that the water played a critical 

réle. Without this conclusion the 














e 
CONCRETE VERSUS BRICK AND STEEL. 


In the foreground, two buildings of brick and steel frame in utter ruin. In the background, build- 
ing 11, of reenforced concrete, where the hottest part of the conflagration raged, still standing. 








strange localization of the column 
failures seems inexplicable, for there ts 
reason to believe that there was very 
intense heat elsewhere than in the 
sections suffering maximum damage. 

“‘Tt- will be natural-to use the dis- 
aster for making comparisons between 
different types of construction, and 
opinions as to the efficiency -of the 
concrete structures under such:’con- 
ditions will likely be influeneed® by 
prejudices for or against this ‘type. 
To The Engineering Record, however, 
certain conclusions, based.on altéerna- 
tive premises, seem evident. If *the 
untied column-rods played ‘an’ im- 
portant part in the failures, ‘other 
fireproofed types may have ‘come 
through just as well.. If water was 
the chief factor, then any other.type 
than concrete, under the‘ conditions 
which obtained in the ground floor 
of building 11, in the southeast cor- 
ner of the same structure, and in 
the third floor of building 24, would 
have been on the ground, with a 
very much larger contents loss than 
is the case at West Orange. Of course 
the failure in 24 might have been 
confined to the west wing, and that 
in the corner of 11 to the particular 
section in question. 

“Regardless of these views or those 








parts of four floors, while in the third the columns in the first 
floor are in very bad condition. 

“Of interesting questions raised’ by the fire there are many. 
Two are especially pertinent. Was the failure to use ties or 
hooping around the reenforcing responsible for the damage to 


others may hold, all can agree that 
no structure, no matter what the type, 
should be called upon to meet such a test. The fundamental 
question is not as to the type that makes the best stove for 
inflammable contents, but what methods will prevent the 
spread of the flames. Fire-resisting window and door construc- 
tion, fire-walls, and, above all, sprinklers, furnish the answer.” 
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TO KEEP METALS FROM BURNING 
[= BURNS FREELY under favorable conditions, tho 


such a metal is not commonly thought of as combusti- 

ble. A piece of soft iron, when whittled into a candle- 
flame with a sharp steel knife, burns brilliantly. 
filings are used in quantities to make fireworks. And no mass 
of iron, no matter how large, can be heated red in contact with 
the air without ‘“‘rusting.”” In fact, 


Fine iron- 


are slightly increased by calorizing. The increase of dimensioi 
is much less than the thickness of the alloy coat, the greater 
part of which simply takes the place of the original metal. . . . 
There is a tendency to a greater increase at the edges than on 
flat surfaces. 

“For iron, calorizing is intended only for protection at high 
temperatures. It does not compete with galvanizing, sherard: 
izing, and other similar processes for protection against oxida- 
tion or corrosion at low temperatures. Its usefulness lies within 

a range of temperature much higher 





we have no inexpensive metal that 


than a galvanized or sherardized coat 





can be used at very high tempera- 
tures. The cheapest refractory ma- 
terial is probably the ordinary fire- 
brick, but this is very brittle, which 
limits its usefulness. A _ recently 
discovered process, termed by its 
inventor ‘‘calorization,” is said to 
protect combustible metals from at- 
mospheric action at high tempera- 











could stand. For copper, calorizing 
is effective against corrosion at low 
temperature as well as against oxida; 
‘ tion at high temperature. The up- 
: per limit is determined by the melt- 
. ing-point of the alloy, which is some- 
what lower the heavier the calorizing 
treatment,.since that means an alloy 
with a higher aluminum content. 
“The probable explanation of the 
effect of the aluminum in the sur- 
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tures and make them available for 
a much wider range. of usefulness 
than is now the case. We quote 
from an abstract made by The 





By courtesy of “The Engineering Magazine,’’ New York 
UNSCATHED FROM THE FIERY FURNACE. 
Effect of 800 degrees centigrade for 100 hours on a 
section of calorized iron tube (at the left). 
calorized section (at the right) is badly burned. 


face alloy is that a thin coat of 
alumina forms which prevents fur- 
ther burning of the metal beneath. 
It is well known that a pure alumi- 
num wire may be heated in the air 
to a temperature several hundred 


An un 








Engineering Magazine (New York) 
from_an article contributed to The General Electric Review, by 
H; B. C. Allison and L. A. Hawkins. Say these writers: 

‘*A process has been discovered by T. Van Aller for heating 
metals in revolving drums with mixtures containing, among 
other things, finely divided aluminum, by which a surface alloy 
containing aluminum is produced. With copper, this alloy is 
of the nature of an aluminum bronze, but richer in aluminum 
than the ordinary alloy of that name and more resistant to heat, 
so that copper thus treated is protected up to the melting 
period of the alloy. . . . The same general result was obtained 
in the case of iron and steel. Some use was made of this process, 
which has been called ‘calorizing,’ for treating copper soldering- 
irons and iron resistance wires for heating devices. 

‘Modifications of the process, extending it to further applica- 
tions, have been made by E.G. Gilson. Pieces which, because 
of their shape or size, are not adapted for tumbling, may be 
calorized by packing them in, or painting them with, a suit- 
able mixture and heating them. Thus, the size of the heater 
is the only limitation on the size of the piece that may be 
calorized. 

“There appear to be many places where it is desirable to use 
iron vessels or apparatus at temperatures above red heat, and at 
such temperatures ordinary iron rapidly oxidizes and scales away. 
After iron is calorized the effect of heating is slight. Instead 
of burning and the scale falling off, as in the case of untreated 
iron, practically no effect can be detected after a considerable 
time—certainly none which injures the surface. ...... 

**Another application of this process is to iron wire or ribbon 
such as is used in electrical heating units. An untreated piece of 
this ribbon will burn out in four or five hours at the most, 
whereas tests upon calorized pieces have shown that the life is 
increased at least fiftyfold and, in the best instances, over a 
hundredfold. The results of tests made at Pittsfield indicate 
that a life of over 500 hours may be expected from calorized 
heating units run at a temperature of 800 degrees centigrade. 

‘“‘Calorized seamless iron tubing is being used for combustion 
tubes in the research analytical laboratory where pure oxygen 
is brought in contact with the metal at temperatures from 
900 to 1,000 degrees centigrade. These have thus far operated 
all right and still appear unaltered after nearly 100 hours’ use.”’ 


These facts seem to indicate, the authors believe, that this is a 
simple method for extending the use of iron at high temperatures 
and for greatly prolonging its life where it now must be renewed 
at frequent intervals. Copper also can have its life increased by 
calorizing. In some cases calorized copper may be used in place 
of aluminum bronze. A°set of railway controller contacts which 
were calorized showed double the life of the ordinary untreated 
contacts. To quote further: 


“The dimensions and weight of either a copper or iron piece 


degrees above its melting-point; 
without flowing, when the thin alumina shell which surrounds 
and supports the molten metal is easily seen.” 





COLORED * MOVIES” 


OVING PICTURES in natural colors are now quite 
M familiar to lovers of this form of entertainment, 

Few who witness them realize, however, that there 
are several different ways of producing them, each of which has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. Apparently no one of 
them is yet quite perfect, altho the advocates of each would have 
us believe that it is not only the best, but the only one. An 
opportunity to examine the claims of the different kinds and 
weigh them one against the other is given us by a French writer, 
Ernest Coustet, in La Revue des Sciences. Our quotations 
given below are from a condensation made for The Scientific 
American Supplement (New York, December 19). The simplest 
and most obvious method of producing colored ‘‘movies,” he 
tells us, is by coloring the films by hand, but it is a delicate and 
laborious operation, because of the large number and small size 


of the pictures. He goes on, in substance: 


‘“The work is usually done by women, and it requires close 
attention, great patience, and a skilled eye. It is facilitated 
and expedited, and its results are improved, by division of labor. 
Each woman applies a single color, the tint and location of which 
are determined by the chief colorist. The film passes over a 
number of ground-glass tables, such as are used in retouching 
photographic prints.. Despite all care and skill, the color often 
overflows its assigned limits, but as these errors do not recur 
regularly in the same places in successive pictures, they do not 
seriously injure the projection on the screen. 

‘*When only a few positive films are wanted they are always 
colored by hand, but when many films are required time and 
labor are saved by the use of stencils. 

‘The stencils, one for each color, are cut from as many positive 
films, from each of which the part that corresponds to the given 
color is removed. The film to be colored is placed in contact 
with the stencil, so that their lateral perforations coincide, and 
the two films are drawn through the coloring machine by wheels 
having teeth which enter the perforations. In the machine the 
film and stencil pass either under a flexible roller saturated with 
the color appropriate to the stencil, or beneath a vaporizer 
of the air-brush type, which projects the liquid color in a fine 
spray. In either case the color is applied only to those parts 
of the film that correspond with the parts cut away from the 
stencil. The operation is rapid and exact.” 


The difficulty of cutting stencils with the necessary precision 
has been surmounted by an ingenious application of-the telauto- 
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graph, in which the operator works with a tracing-arm following 
the outline of.a lantern projection of the film on which he works. 
The cutting tool is machine-driven and the stencils are cut with a 
precision that could not be attained by hand. In this type of 
process, each picture on the long strip of film is colored exactly 
as it is to appear on the screen. In the “‘three-color” processes 
now to be described, this is not the case. No single picture 
bears more than one color, and the finished result is due to 
optical combination of several of these. We read: 


‘The persistence of retinal impressions makes it possible to 
effect this combination by successive, as well as by simultaneous, 
presentation of the fundamental colors. Hence motion-pictures 
in colors can be produced either by simultaneous projection, and 
exact superposition on the screen, of three films which separately 
would produce violet, green, and orange-red images, respectively, 
or by rapid projection of images which present the three colors 
in regularly recurring series. 

“In either case the synthesis of the color of any object must 
be preceded by an analysis, in which a separate photographic 
negative is made by each of the three fundamental colors. This 
analysis is effected by photographing the scene through violet, 
green, and orange-red screens, or ray filters. 

“The three-color process, therefore, is quite simple in theory, 
but its practical application to cinematography is a difficult 
problem. In the first place, silver bromid and the human 
eye do not agree in their sensitiveness to light of different colors. 
The reproduction of the natural colors in their proper relative 
intensity requires so long an exposure, through the green and 
orange filters, that instantaneous photography and cinematog- 
raphy are impracticable, except in special cases. 

“This is not the only 
difficulty, and none of the 
processes which have been 
proposed is free from de- 
fects. These processes fall 
into two groups, in which 
the analysis and synthesis 
of the natural colors are 
effected by successive im- 
ages or by simultaneous 
images respectively. 

“Tn the former case all 
of the partial negatives are 
made on a single strip of 
film, successively, through 
violet, green, and orange- 
red filters. In the pro- 
jecting apparatus the pic- 
tures that correspond to the violet parts of the scene are pro- 
jected through the violet sector of a tricolored rotating disk 
and similarly for the other two fundamental colors. The per- 
sistence of retinal impressions causes the three monochromatic 
pictures, if they succeed one another rapidly enough, to combine 
into one picture in natural colors. It is obvious that, in order 
to produce perfect fusion and to eliminate flickering, the pictures 
must be projected three times as rapidly as black-and-white 
pictures. It follows that the negatives must also be made three 
times as rapidly as the negatives for black-and-white pictures. 

“This increase of speed entails serious difficulties. If the 
speed of the film is tripled, its length and cost are tripled also. 
Furthermore, the film is rapidly worn out by its violent dis- 
placement in the projecting apparatus. 

“The method of combination by simultaneous images does 
hot require any increase in speed, for the three pictures can be 
placed side by side. The film is no longer than an ordinary 
film, but it is three times as wide and, consequently, it is as 
heavy and as costly as the film used in the successive method. 
The principal difficulty of the simultaneous method, however, is 
in the exact superposition of the images on the screen. Pictures 
of near objects, the centers of which are accurately superposed, 
show at the edges colored fringes due to a lack of coincidence in 
the contours.” 
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THE LENS BATTERY OF A COL- 
ORED MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. 


A and C are adjustable, so that 
the three images, each of a different 
color, can be made to coincide. 


Inventors have tried to eliminate this defect by employing 
various combinations of prisms and lenses, but the relative 
dimensions of the images are altered and the glass absorbs much 
light and greatly increases the weight of the apparatus. The 
only process of this type that has been successful is the Gaumont 
chronochrome process, which the writer thus describes: 


“The Gaumont film is of the usual width and contains the 
three monochromatic pictures in regular recurrence, but each 
triplet is projected simultaneously. In order to lessen the danger 
of tearing and also to diminish the cost of the film, Gaumont 
reduces the height of the picture by one-third, without altering 
the width. 

“The pictures are projected by three superposed lenses. 
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Illustrations from *‘ The Scientific American,’’ New York. 
TWO TYPES OF KINEMACOLOR SHUTTER. 
B, B, semitransparent, blue violet sectors. 


The middle lens is fixt; the other lenses can be turned both 
vertically and horizontally in order to superpose the images 
exactly on the sereen. The regulation is a delicate operation 
and the operator is too far from the screen to observe the effect 
minutely. Therefore, he is. aided by an observer placed near 
the screen who gives him needed warnings by telephone. A 
very intense are is employed in conjunction with the metallized 
screen. This method of projection is suitable only for small 
halls. The reproduction of natural colors is perfect.” 


For ordinary commercial purposes, owing to the difficulties 
explained above, it has been necessary to drop one of the funda- 
mental colors and to use a two-color process. The most familiar 
is the Urban-Smith kinemacolor, in which the component colors 
are red and green. The film moves at twice the usual speed, 
and its length is twice that of a black-and-white film of the same 
subject. But in the reproduction of natural colors, it is said to 
be far inferior to the Gaumont process. 


‘‘The three films and color screens of the three-color process 
ean be replaced by a single film composed of violet, green, and 
orange elements. If the colored elements are very small and 
uniformly distributed the film will appear colorless, If such a 
film is coated with silver- bromid emulsion and exposed in a 
camera, the result will be a photograph in colors, in which a 
deposit of silver covers all of the little colored elements that do 
not correspond with the natural hues of the subject. 

“This process furnishes beautiful lantern-slides, but its 
application to motion-pictures is attended with difficulties that 
have not yet been overcome. The colored starch grains, and 
the yellow glass required for correcting the tone of the picture, 
absorb so much light that, even with an exceedingly sensitive 
emulsion, the exposure must be at least sixty times longer 
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COLORS USED AND RELATIVE AMOUNT 
OF FILM REQUIRED BY EACH SYSTEM. 
1. Three-color, successive; 2. Three-color, simultaneous; 3. Kinema- 
color; 4. Gaumont chronochrome; 5. Autochrome. 


than in monochrome photography, so that the production of 
motion-pictures is impossible, except in special cases. 

“If this and other less formidable obstacles can be sur- 
mounted the autochrome process will furnish films lighter, less 
bulky, and possibly cheaper than those of the three-color process 
with successive images. It will not be necessary to reduce the 
height of the pictures or to employ aspecial lantern for projection.” 
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THE VOICE OF EUROPEAN NEUTRALS 


ANY ARTICLES have shown the state of mind of 
M. interested parties in the European War, but not 
much has been printed showing the attitude of neutrals. 

Our own, of course, has been freely ventilated, but Holland and 
Now a Dutch 
scientist speaks up to the German intellectuals and begs them to 


Switzerland, for example, have said little. 
quit erying “It is not true!” The German newspapers them- 
selves give currency to this protest, and admit there is some 
basis for it, says a special cor- 


‘‘But even if such commercial lights should join in such a 
declaration, the neutral man still might say to himself: 

‘** All warring nations are to-day under a ‘“‘ war suggestion,” 
a war psychology which gives them the incontestable conviction 
of right. That can not be helped. But the neutral man is not 
under the pressure of this suggestion.’ 

‘** Added to this comes the fact that in all countries sentiment 
is manufactured which produces just such suggestion. The 
newspapers may publish (even in the neutral States) only that 
which the Government permits. Thus all criticism is silent. 

And thus the suggestion, the 





respondent of the New York 
Sun. The protest was called 
forth by the proclamation is- 
sued and signed by a large 
number of German professors 
and sent to the American 
universities, making a sweep- 
ing denial of the Belgian 
charges of German atrocities, 
and also adding many counter- 
charges against the Allies. In 
this document appeared the 
oft-recurring phrase, “It is not 
true,”’ and this seems to get 
on the Dutch scientist’s nerves. 
The Sun correspondent gives 
this translation of the letter: 


“Upon us neutrals these 
‘defense - writings’ make the 
impression of a lack of na- 
tional pride. We havea prov- 
erb in Holland which, trans- 
lated, means ‘Do right and 
don’t look around.’ I would 
be more pleased with the 
Germans if they were acting 
according to that motto. 

““Now, another feature of 
these ‘defense-writings’ is that 
they are all written with such 
a breast tone of conviction, 
indignation, and authority, 
and on top of that in the 
style of public speeches, that 
they make an almost com- 
ical impression on us sober 
Netherlanders. 

“What is it supposed to 


Courtesy of the New York ** Sun 


THE GIFT OF PARIS TO ALBERT. 








Parisians are subscribing two cents each to give the Belgian King 
this sword, designed by Pierre Feitie. 


psychology desired by the re- 
spective Governments of the 
warring nations, mounts to 
the all-powerful. Independent 
thinking has ceased. The 
neutral man, however, is still 
in a position to see clearly that 
this is the case. 

‘‘Sympathy for Germany is 
further blocked by the course 
the war is taking. Sympa- 
thies come out, above all, for 
unfortunates. Unfortunates, 
however, are, above all, the 
Belgians, then the French of 
the east frontier. Of that we 
see and hear much more than 
others. 

‘“‘When Germany violated 
the neutrality of Belgium I 
was very indignant. But I 
was partially conciliated when 
the Imperial Chancellor said 
frankly: ‘We are doing the 
wrong thing, but for military 
reasons.we can not help but 
do it.’ Necessity is, at any 
rate, a strong excuse. 

‘*But that’s where the thing 
should have stopt. Distinct 
antipathy is provoked when 
afterward all kinds of little 
things are dug up to show 
that Germany had the right 
to act as she did.” 


The Dutch scientist pauses 
to wonder whether he has 
made himself quite clear. If 
he might take the liberty of 
giving the Germans a bit of 
well-meant advice, he says, it 








mean, that sentence ever re- 

peated, ‘It is not true’? It may be that it is not true, but 
that is unqualifiedly convincing only for those who assume from 
the start that everything that is done or said on the German 
side must be absolutely good and right. 

‘“No German scientist would allow himself to be dictated to, 
even by the most noted authority, in any question as to what to 
believe or not to believe. But we neutrals are to believe offhand 
and at once, ‘It is not true.’ 

“Now, another point is that famous savants whose authority 
in their respective lines everybody acknowledges and recognizes 
certainly need not necessarily be the men to be selected for the 
decision of such questions. 

‘‘A declaration by the prominent representatives of German 
commerce might make more impression, because business 
men are, on the whole, more sober-minded, more many-sided, 
more unbiased, and more independent than scientists. This 
will perhaps not be admitted in Germany, but a business nation, 
a trading people like our own, is convinced of it, altho we highly 
esteem the professors too. 


would be: ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, 
make an end of your excuse- and defense-writing.”” And we are 
further told that in The Hague is published a special paper for 


this avowed purpose. The Dutch savant goes on: 


‘Simply contradict false assertions; for instance, when it is 
reported that the German Crown Prince plundered a castle or 
that all German universities are closed. 

‘*A German information service is desirable only in countries 
that are served only by the Reuter and Havas news-agencies, 
for these are informed one-sidedly. There it should be told 
how things look in Germany and what is going on at the front. 

“Facts, nothing but facts, and again facts, should be given. 
Above all, no explanations or excuses, ‘reasons,’ or other writings 
for defense purposes, like the one by Eucken. 

‘**Quit erying ‘It is not true!’ 

‘Quit such charges against your enemies as were sent to 
America; quit ‘explanations’ in defense of the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality; quit emphasizing German love of peace 
and foreign lust of conquest and jealousy. 
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“Let us have nothing of that which we must leave to history 
to judge.” 

The letter first appeared in the Kélnische Zeitung, which in 
its editorial capacity admitted that German professors and 
German propagandists in neutral countries have often gone 
too far in their fervor, and ‘“‘not found the 


“The thing that has bestowed the reputation of the ‘barbarian’ 
upon the German in alien lands is, above all, his inability to 
express himself in a pleasing manner. In Germany, there are 
many people who are outwardly rough, lacking in taste, miser- 
able and insignificant, altho they are inwardly rich, noble, full of 
fantasy, and capable of lofty mental attainments. An exagger- 

ated sensitiveness or feeling of justice holds 





proper tone and the proper form in which 
to bring the German case before the people 
of neutral countries.” It is asserted that 
a majority of the German press admit that 
more harm than good has been done to 
yermany by these apologists. A com- 
munication to the Kélnische Zeitung apro- 
pos of the Professor’s letter says: 


“That the German press publish such a 
letter shows the high moral strength of 
German journalism. That is more than can 
be said of the French papers, which suppress 
facts and views unfavorable to France or 
the French people.” 


In Switzerland the cudgel is taken up by 
Prof. August Forel, who sends to the Journal 
de Geneve an open letter to Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel dealing with the latter’s defense of 
the German cause in his ‘‘ World War and 
History of Nature”’: 





» “Allow me, a powerless spectator of a 
little neutral country, to put before you a 
simple question: How will you bring in 
accordance with the present circular the 
assertions which you made yourself in the 
‘Monistisches Jahrhundert,’ following the 
article of Mr. Otto Juliusberg entitled 
‘Europe Under German Lead’? You assert 
there that it is a necessity to oceupy London, 
to divide Belgium between Germany and 








RICARDA HUCH, 


Who says ‘‘the German admits his 
shortcomings, but he also may de- 
mand that his virtues be recognized.” 


them back; they would rather be considered 
mentally poor than use an expression that 
would, in the slightest, be considered as 
being beyond their real mentality; therefore, 
the German, in his intercourse with the 
world, easily appears rough and awkward, 
or stiff and cold; whenever he, on the 
other hand, as, for instance, under the in- 
fluence of liquor, begins to talk freely, he 
easily oversteps the boundary of the pleas- 
ing. In those circles, however, where the 
pleasing form is mastered, this mostly is 
accomplished at the expense of that serious- 
ness and that wealth of thought which, 
after all, are the adornment of the German. 
Those for whom it is natural to express, in 
appearance and action, a harmonious, ma- 
tured mentality are as yet but few; but who- 
ever knows Germany well will feel here and 
there that he has found this cultural ideal 
which, once reached, might prove the highest. 

‘“Whereas the German himself admits 
his shortcomings, he also may demand that 
his virtues be recognized—his painstaking dili- 
gence, his perseverance, his pedantry, his 
love of order—modest virtues which foreign 
countries in general heretofore have granted 
to be his. In unison with these, German 
genius of organization brought into being 
the gleaming aspect of the cities, which, as far 
back as the time of the Renaissance, was the 
object of admiration, even on the part of the 
Italians. The combination of old-fashioned, 
poetical cosiness and modern practicability 
and wide roominess of the city life is not found 











Holland, that Germany had to get the 

Kongo State as well as a great part of the British colonies, the 
north coast of France, and the Baltic provinces. Your col- 
leagues, Juliusberg, Osterwald, and others, demand moreover 
that the German Kaiser had to be elected President of the 
future United States of Europe, and the lead in military _mat- 
ters has to be given entirely into the hands of Germany. 
Your colleagues, Onken and Lenz, treat the small States with 
the utmost contempt, declaring them to be inferior and par- 
asites, only worthy of annexation. . . . If the ideas you ex- 
posed in the ‘Monistisches Jahrhundert’ should be realized, 
then all countries which you calumniate—not excepting Switzer- 
land—have only one duty, that is, to defend themselves.” 





ANOTHER WOMAN PLEADS FOR GERMANY 


NOTHER GERMAN NOVELIST — Ricarda Huch— 
A enters the arena in the defense of the German charac- 
ter. She has a more philosophic temper than Clara 
Viebig, whom we quoted last week, tho she, too, suffers under 
and resents the charges of barbarism hurled against her nation. 
The Fatherland (New York), which prints her article, declares 
that her ‘‘analysis of the Teuton is remarkable for its accuracy 
and insight.’’ She presents, it asserts, ‘‘the German as he really 
is, and not as his enemies would have him.” The German 
knows himself better than the alien knows him, Madame Huch 
asserts. ‘‘Even if one, retrospectively viewing the last century, 
can not call German culture as fully equalized, or as completed, 
yet the most notable and praiseworthy of German peculiarity 
lies in the very manner in which the German realized this; no 
alien could point out to a German more correctly and pointedly 
wherein he lacked than he himself was constantly aware of.” 
The writer here seems to be using the word “culture” in its 
English significance, and not with the wider emphasis implied in 
the much quoted German word ‘“Kultur.’’ We read: 


anywhere in such measure as in Germany.” 


The tendencies that the German comprehends within his 


symbolical phrase of ‘‘seeking a place in the sun” take on a 
philosophical aspect in Mme. Huch’s view. The German, she 
tells us, follows the general European trend in strengthening the 
national feeling, but he also, “‘by virtue of his ineradicable traits, 
is in tendency a world citizen, and, therefore, a lover of peace.’’ 
Further: 


“‘The patriotism which is founded upon exaggerated self- 
assertion and belittling of the neighbors is not the German’s 
way and does not become him. His leaning toward his neigh- 
bors and his trust in them at times go to the extent of delusion. 
The dream of a great world and peace empire, wherein all States 
should be united in a common effort to advance culture and 
civilization, surely will nowhere find so many adherents as in 
Germany. Much, a great deal too much, has during the past 
been tolerated by German princes from foreign princes; by 
German citizens from nobles; by German peasants from every- 
body else; and by those at home and those abroad, the patience 
of the German ‘Michel’ has been ridiculed; if he then finally 
does grow angry and defends himself, everybody is surprized 
and almost indignant that the peaceful one could become so 
aggressive. 

‘Surely in no country is war desired by the great mass of 
the people; for does it not force man to leave and give up all that 
which is dearest to him—his work, his family, his habits, the aims 
of his ambition? May the last cause for war be the attempt 
to advance westward on the part of the Russians, or the pros- 
perity and strength of Germany filling other States with appre- 
hensions; may this be the last great dispute necessary in order 
to make possible a new union of States upon a new peaceful 
foundation. It certainly is true that in every country involved 
the people in general believe that that country was forced into 
war. The Germans are absolutely of this conviction; and being 
of this conviction, they are carrying on the war with the same 
thoroughness, endurance, and devotion, with the same serious- 
ness with which they approach every task. Their extraordinary 
gift of organization herein becomes of great value to them. It 
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is very characteristic that the educated primarily consider the 
war as educational, in so far as privation and struggle bring 
into play, and steel, every fiber of strength. The tendency is to 
improve oneself during the war, and sacrifices are made especially 
in the hope of inward gain. When liars, or unknowing ones, 
accuse the German soldier of cruelties against innocent private 
persons, or of ruthless destruction of works of art, Germany 
in such case need not stoop to answer or defend herself; 
Germany owns ruins wantonly destroyed by enemies, but she 
has no works of art in her museums that were stolen from con- 
quered enemies. The art of every country is so dear to the 
German that certainly many people in Germany, and also 
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CAUTIOUS NURSIE. 
JOHNNY BuLL—'‘‘I want to see the pictures!”’ 
NuRsE—*‘ No, no, silly boy; they might frighten you.” 
—Dowd in The Evening Standard (London). 


many German soldiers, have trembled for beautiful Belgian 
cities, altho not to the extent they have trembled for human 
lives in danger.”’ 


The geographical position of Germany, in the middle of 
Europe, has been the ‘‘designating factor for her history.”” In 
ways like these: 


“This country was exposed to influences from every side, 
took part in everything, and her task to maintain her inde- 
pendence is not an easy one. What Germany hcs in common 
with the Slavic people are the musical, meditative, good- 
natured, and inward qualities; but she has more energy and 
creative power and in that respect stands nearer to the other 
nations. The influences of the Romanic and English races 
have been utilized by Germany chiefly in order to receive for 
herself the attainment of form, and on her part again she has 
drawn therefrom the last conclusions in the sense of intensifica- 
tion and deepening. The Germans are religious in so far as 
from their innermost they are forced to connect everything that 
is earthly with that which is everlasting—a desire that they 
probably feel so very strongly for the very reason that they have 
less inclination than other nations toward creeds and symbolisms 
and their special aims. In this respect Germany may be called 
the bond between the nations and the bond between the perish- 
able and the imperishable; that probably also was meant when 
Germany, by virtue of her geographical position, was called 
the heart of Europe. By this it has never been meant that she 
would like to or could oppressingly rule Europe, but that she is 
in a position to mix the blood of the great organism in herself 
and reimpart it to all sides.” 
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ENGLAND’S BLINDFOLD EYES 


‘| \HE OUTLANDER believes that England’s inhabitants 
live and move in a winter-long cloud of dense fog. This, 
however, is only partially true, points out the London 

correspondent of the New York Evening Post, for some sunshine 
occasionally visits the tight little isle. But ‘during the present 
winter the venerable libel happens to be true—metaphorically.” 
The fog created by the censorship of the press hangs heavy over 
England. Not yet, we believe, have English papers been per- 
mitted to recount the loss of the Audacious, altho Englishmen 
have many of them read full accounts of this catastrophe in 
American papers on file at their clubs. The photographic repre- 
sentation of this happening published in Tue Literary DicEst 
was shorn from the pages of all copies of our paper on entering 
the confines of Great Britain. The Morning Post, of London, 
published an indignant editorial on the subject of the censor- 
ship concealments in regard to the Audacious, admitting that it 
might go to the Tower for its temerity. The Evening Post cor- 
respondent takes up the incident as an excellent example of the 
censor’s methods. Writing on December 8, he says: 


“It is more than five weeks since this superdreadnought went 
to the bottom of the sea. Not a line respecting this disaster has 
yet been allowed to appear in any English paper. It was reported 
in the American papers of November 14, and residents in this 
country who receive American papers know the whole story. 
In the English press nothing has appeared but a few mysterious 
hints, intelligible only to the initiated. Thus The Times of 
December 1 complained: ‘Our office is littered with German 
newspapers containing news we are forbidden to publish. We 
have also many American newspapers containing the same 
news, which was further sent broadcast in the German wireless 
messages. The present position, therefore, is that the whole 
world is acquainted with news which this country is not officially 
permitted to know; and the ridiculous feature of the situation 
is that very large numbers of individuals in these islands know 
it quite well.’ 

“Accordingly, any resident in England who wishes to know 
the whole story of the war has only two alternatives. He must 
either (1) become a member of the Imperial Defense Committee, 
or (2) subscribe to an American or Canadian paper. Access to 
papers from enemy countries is a privilege reserved for the edi- 
tors of certain newspapers. They are confiscated if found on 
the person of any one landing in the British Isles from abroad, 
or if an attempt is made to transmit them through the post. At 
the club reading-rooms the pigeon-holes labeled Berliner Tage- 
blatt, Frankfurter Zeitung, Neue Freie Presse, and even Fliegende 
Blatter have remained empty since the beginning of the war. 
Any American who wishes to do a good turn to a friend in En- 
gland just now will earn his gratitude by sending him an occa- 
sional copy of a New York paper. For, to quote from an earlier 
editorial in The Times, ‘the Government have taken over control 
of the functions of newspapers as collectors and purveyors of 
news,’ with ‘the broad result’ that ‘the public are told the 
things the Government wish them to know, and nothing more.’ 

‘Americans naturally have been irritated by the way in which 
the English censorship has hampered the work of the American 
papers. But, after all, it is the English and not the American 
newspaper-reader that has been the principal sufferer. What 
the censorship has meant to the American is simply that he has 
had to wait until the mail could bring news that might have 
been expected by cable. The British public, on the other hand, 
has not been allowed to get the news at all.” 


Citizens of neutral countries must bear in mind the disability 
of the combatant nations in respect to news, declares this writer. 
For an American “may do a serious injustice to the public opin- 
ion of one of these nations if he forgets that this opinion is 
nourished on only a selection of the whole body of data concern- 
ing the war, and has not at its disposal, like American opinion, 
the information that comes from all quarters.’”’ He takes the 
question of atrocities as a case in point: 


“‘One gathers from American papers that some Americans are 
inclined to blame English people for making too much of the 
atrocities charged against the Germans. The explanation 18 
that—except in such unpopular organs as The Labour Leader, the 
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STANDARD OF THE 17TH REGI- 
MENT OF BRUNSWICK HUSSARS. 











STANDARD OF THE 4TH 
WESTPHALIAN CUIRASSIERS. 


SOME OF THE COLORS UNDER WHICH THE GERMANS FIGHT. 





STANDARD OF THE PRINCE CARL ANTON 
OF HOHENZOLLERN FUSILEER REGIMENT. 








Independent Labor party’s paper—no mention has been made 
of the fact that similar accusations have been brought against 
the behavior of the Russian troops in East Prussia. Nothing was 
printed here about any such charges against Belgians, until there 
could be quoted a clipping from Vorwédrts as evidence that some 
of them were unfounded. But for the American papers, one 
would have no suspicion that any English soldiers on the field 
had been guilty of the least irregularity. In England there is 
general surprize that America has not been moved to diplomatic 
intervention, at least, by the stories of German atrocities in 
Belgium. This surprize is largely due to entire ignorance of 
the fact that America is aware of allegations on the other side.” 


The newspapers themselves are blamed for ‘‘a piece of stupid 
blundering”’ in connection with President Wilson’s reply to the 
Kaiser’s telegram: 


“That reply was published in the American papers of Septem- 
ber 17. It appeared in the English papers of October 9, in the 
form of a telegram from Amsterdam, giving a translation of it 
as it had been published in the Norddeutsche Allgemeines Zeitung. 

“Tn the course of these migrations, the President’s words had 
undergone some wonderful changes. One passage appeared thus: 
‘I pray to God that this war may soon be ended. A day of 
settlement will come, when I am convinced the nations of Europe 
will unite to end their differences. Whoever has been in the 
wrong will learn the sequel, and the responsibility will fall on 
the guilty. The nations of the whole world are unanimous 
in thinking that the final settlement must involve complete 
agreement.’ Instead of such nonsense as this, what the Presi- 
dent had really written was: ‘Presently, I pray God, very 
soon, the war will be over. The day of accounting will then come, 
when, I take it for granted, the nations of Europe will assem- 
ble to determine a settle- 
ment. Where wrongs have 


The concealment of the Audacious’s disaster is cited as only 
one of a long series of suppressions: 


‘* Reports of the fall of Liége, sent by correspondents of English 
papers, were held up in London for days after the facts had been 
published in Germany and Holland, while, at the same time other 
messages describing the heroic resistance of these forts were 
passed on unchecked to a British public, unaware that the re- 
sistance thus described had ended days before. That: British 
naval and marine brigades had been sent to help Antwerp was 
reported in Dutch papers of October 5. It was not allowed to be 
mentioned in English papers until October 11, when the fall of 
the city was announced. That was a Sunday morning. The 
news had been known privately in London on Friday evening, 
and had been announced at the German headquarters at 2:45 a.m. 
on Saturday. Mr. Churchill’s visit to Antwerp was reported at 
the time in German and Dutch papers, but was concealed from 
his fellow countrymen. 

‘‘One instance of the press censor’s sagacity is too utterly 
absurd to be omitted. A special correspondent had reported in 
his message the arrival of British troops ‘at the town of Brie, 
where the Brie cheeses come from.’ It was one of the principles 
of the censor to delete every topographical reference to the 
movements of troops, lest the news should give an advantage 
to the enemy. But there was no standing order affecting the 
mention of dairy products. So the message was published in 
this form: ‘British troops have arrived at the town of , where 
the Brie cheeses come from.” 





There is also the question of Japan: 


““A Tokyo dispatch in The Evening Post of September 17 
related that Japan’s participation in the war originated with a 
note from the British Government asking what she could do to 

safeguard British shipping 





been committed, their con- 
sequences and the relative 
responsibility involved will 
be assessed. The nations 
of the world have fortu- 
nately by agreement made 
aplan for such a reckon- 
ing and settlement. What 
such a plan can not com- 
pass, the opinion of man- 
kind, the final arbiter in 
all such matters, will sup- 
ply.’ Luckily, a London 
journalist who specializes 
in American affairs had 
kept a clipping from an 
American paper of the 
President’s actual reply. 
He called attention to the 
Misrepresentation, and it 
was corrected. Otherwise 
this absurd travesty of 
Woodrow Wilson’s atti- 
tude still would be mis- 
leading ‘the readers of the 
English press.” 





AFTER KULTUR—KUL-TOURISTS. 


The scenes of Belgian devastation are already marked out by German tourists as 
ideal ones in which to spend holidays.—Dudley Buxton in The Bystander (London). 


in the Far East. That fact 
has not been published in 
any English paper. .... 
The general belief in En- 
gland is that Japan’s in- 
tervention was quite spon- 
taneous. The protest of 
the Chinese Foreign Office 
to the Japanese and Brit- 
ish Legations at Peking 
against the violation of 
China’s_ neutrality - in- 
volved in the landing at 
Lungkow (Evening Post, 
September 3) also was 
withheld from the British 
CURIE. « Sc-< 36s. 

“Some day the’ war 
will come to an end, and 
terms of peace will be 
signed. The British pub- 
lie will probably receive 
the first news of it from 
a Russian paper, smug- 
gled in by the master 
of a sailing vessel from 
Archangel.” 
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THE FIGHTING PRIESTS OF FRANCE 


HE CLERGY have rallied to the colors in all the 
belligerent nations, we learn from a writer in the Paris 
Figaro, who summarizes a lecture by Monsignor Lacroix 


at the Sorbonne. The whole number of those with the various 


armies is estimated at 65,000, but we are reminded that most 


of these serve as chaplains. Only in 


CATHOLIC SHRINKAGE IN THE CITIES 


ANY who consider the cities the strongholds of Cathol- 
M. icism in this country may be surprized to find a 
* Catholic priest writing in the current Ecclesiastical 
Review (Philadelphia) in much the same strain as those Protes- 
tant clergymen who also deplore the unsettling effect of the city 
upon religious faith. But this Catholic 





the French Army are soldier-priests, or 
‘‘prétres combattants,” to be found. 
These number 20,000, and we read that 
this ‘‘enormous proportion” of the en- 
tire contingent is without precedent even 
in France, because there they are now 
classed: with other citizens and obliged 
to bear arms under a recent law in 
line with other secularizing legislation. 
However, the 20,000 answered their 
country’s call without a protest. What 
is more, some of the men ‘‘ whose hair 
had whitened in the ministry,’ knowing 
that they had not taken orders until 
after they had made the campaign of 
1870, sought reenlistment. As to the 
manner in which they were received by 
their officers and comrades in a country 
where the clergy not so long ago were 
harassed with drastic legislation, the 
Figaro writer relates: 


ae 


“They were welcomed enthusiasti- 
eally, and Monsignor Lacroix noted 
especially the acclamation with which 
the public greeted 1,800 priests at Per- 
pignan as, clad in their soutanes, they 
crossed the threshold of the barracks. 
Never before had so many priests been 
seen in the city even at the time of relig- 
ious retreats. What appearance did 
these 20,000 priests make in the uni- 
form of the soldier? If you will, a most 
noble one and most martial. . . . The 
soldier-priest is better informed, ground- 
ed more deeply in the laws of discipline, 








writer does not stop at noting the in- 
evitable tendency of city life to under- 
mine religious belief. He actually makes 
the unqualified statement ‘“‘that there 
are no city Catholics”: meaning ‘‘ that a 
population of city Catholics left for 
three or four generations, without any 
recruits whatever from country districts, 
would certainly be in the last stages of 
irreligion and indifference; that for the 
most part the splendid examples of 
piety and practise which we witness in 
our city parishes, if examined one by 
one, will be found to be of people who 
either come from the country them- 
selves or of the children of those who 
have come from country districts; and 
generally that the faith and piety of 
a Catholic residing or brought up in 
a large city are in proportion to the 
degree in which the country spirit has 
been operative in the home in which 
he was reared.”” These statements are 
the product of ten years’ service in a 
city parish, where the population was 
constantly changing and a careful cen- 
sus was kept of all parishioners. The 
results were so astonishing that a survey 
of conditions in other cities both here 
and abroad was made. And the same 
conditions were found to exist. The 
writer in The Ecclesiastical Review, who 








and more highly conscientious than his 
comrades, generally speaking, because 
in him the patriotic ideal is sublimated 
by the religious ideal.’’ 


Here the regret is exprest that in 
times of peace the episcopacy urged that the clergy under the 
colors accept no promotion because it was feared that their 
priestly vocation might be imperiled. The fear was vain, while 
the result is ‘‘a real error that with a little foresight might have 
been avoided.”’ We read then that: 


‘In fine, the soldier-priest is in no way inferior to his brothers- 
in-arms except from the point of view of physical training. 
For all that, we hear of timid vicars suddenly transformed into 
‘intrepid and jolly fighters.’ But they remain modest withal. 
You must know that they do not think of making use of 
their ecclesiastical status to secure more flattering or easier 
treatment. 

“On the contrary, instances are frequent of their refusal of such 
consideration. Monsignor Lacroix cited several which proved 
not only the modesty of the soldier-priest, but also his magnif- 
icent courage in action; and concluded by quoting with the 
remark of a Government official who had been inspecting an 
ambulance and said: ‘These priests are brave fellows. We 
haven’t known them at all.’’—Translation made for THE 
LireRARY DicEst. 


“THE TELEGRAM.” 


“With God's help. we defeated the enemy, who 
left behind them thousands of dead and wounded.”’ 


—From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 





prefers to remain anonymous, found 
during his years of investigation only 
five or six cases “‘of a faithful, devout 
adult Catholic both of whose parents 
were born and reared in a large city.” 
He found that almost always at special services ‘every 
head of a family was of country birth.” In the parish 
school ‘‘the boy to whom the teacher would call our attention, 
dwelling upon his punctuality, his faultless behavior, his 
piety, we found invariably to be a child of parents not many 
years removed from their country home either in America or 
Europe.” In cases of marriages between a city-bred youth 
and a country girl and vice versa, the partner of country rear- 
ing would be the more devout and the one responsible for the 
religious training of the children. Moreover, “‘it is the young 
men and women in the old Catholic families of the cities who 
are contracting mixed marriages” with non-Catholics. It was 
found difficult to keep up church societies in a parish made up 
of city people. With the advantage of the presence of the great 
Catholic churches, schools, and institutions, and considering 
that so much of the best blood of the nation finds its way to the 
cities, Catholics might expect to recruit their clergy and relig- 
ious communities largely from city children, but the fact is that 
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the great majority ‘“‘always came from country places.’”’ To the 
objection that America being a young country, its cities must 
necessarily be made up of country people or their children and 
grandchildren, the writer finds an answer in his study of immi- 
grants. Every Catholic pastor, he remarks, ‘‘deplores the 
religious indifference of Catholics of Irish names who come from 
England. It is not the difference between Ireland and England, 
but the difference of country and city.’”’ For these Irishmen or 
their fathers left Ireland to work in English cities, and these 
cities did their work. So this priest comes to the ‘alarming 
conclusion,’’ in this age of great cities, that— 

“No family leaves the country without certain danger to the 


faith of posterity. It is not a matter of chance, where some 
improve and some deteriorate. There are no class 


THE DUMB MARTYRS OF WAR 


O OVERWHELMING has been the thought of human 
S suffering, so anxious has the world been to relieve it, that 
little thought has been bestowed on the dumb sufferers. 
Various war photographs have shown us the novel sight of the 
dogs of Belgium imprest into service for dragging the smaller 
guns; but all contestants use horses, and the absolute necessity 
of care for them, in the event of a long war, is being brought 
home. One of the pleaders for the horse is John Galsworthy, the 
English novelist, who gives in The Westminster Gazette (London) 
this moral aspect of the use of the horse in warfare, with the 
attendant obligation: 


‘‘Man has only a certain capacity for feeling, and that has 





of people, no system of training, no conditions of 
life, which seem proof against this inevitable result. 
No matter how fervent be the father and mother 
who take up their abode in a large city, their grand- 
children, or at the very furthest their great-grand- 
children, will certainly be lost to the faith. The 
only possible check on this speedy destruction will 
be in eases where their children or grandchildren 
choose people of country training for their life 
partners. 

‘Now, if all this be true, have we priests any greater 
work of zeal than that of keeping our Catholic people 
in country districts? Have we any greater evil to 
contend with than the tendency at this moment of 
so many people of all classes to rush to the city? 
We are armed against what we call the great evils 
of modern times—alecoholism, Socialism, divoree, the 
public school, mixed marriage, race suicide, degen- 
eracy of the poorer classes. Our pulpits ring with 
denunciations of these evils; our Catholic press 
expends its best energies in warning our people of 
these dangers; we organize to combat them. It 
hardly oceurs to us that it is only our city Catholics 
who have anything to fear from them. Not even 
one of these dangers threatens the population of a 
country parish, nor do we seem to realize that urg- 
ing a Catholic to exchange the country for the city is landing 
the poor fellow face to face with all these dangers.” 


A study of conditions in European countries like Italy, 
France, Belgium, Bavaria, and Ireland proves the same thing. 
The country people become indifferent after they come to the 
city. It is found true in such Catholic cities as Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Naples, Venice, Rome, Florence, Munich, and Bruges. 
Bruges. And what of Dublin, the center of Irish Catholic piety? 
Here the investigator found the congregations swarming the 
churches every day and every hour. At first he almost hoped 
that an exception could be found to his theory. But he ‘‘learned 
that the backbone of every congregation in Dublin was made 
up of a class who, if they themselves had not come from the 
country, their parents had.’’ One pastor remarked: ‘‘Cut off 
the immigration from country districts to this city for twenty- 


five years and our churches would be empty.”’ In Ireland, 


“The clergy throughout the country are doing everything 
in their power to prevent emigration, the reason being that so 
many who left home in the fervent practise of religion lost their 
faith, in America. We took the liberty of saying to them: ‘Is 
it because they went to America or because in America they 
located themselves in cities?’”’ , 


If what he maintains is true, asks the writer, in conclusion, 


“What is to be the future of our own country, whose Catholic 
population is mostly to be found in the large cities? What of 
the tide of emigration, millions of Catholic people leaving 
their simple rural surroundings in Ireland or Poland or Italy 
or Malta, and condemning all their posterity, within a few 
generations, to inevitable loss of faith in an American city? 
What of the good Catholic families lately arrived from country 
districts, and at present the very life of our city parishes and 
the consolation of their pastors? Are their grandchildren, or 
at most great-grandchildren, to have all wandered from the 
fold? Gladly, therefore, would we find that we are wrong.” 











A GERMAN CARICATURE OF THE TIGHT-FIST. 


‘* We shall give nothing. I’ve made enough sacrifices for the Fatherland—Don't 
you realize all the interest I am losing on my tied-up capital ?”’ 


—© Simplicissimus (Munich). 


been strained almost to breaking-point by human needs. But 
now that the wants of our wounded are being seen to with 
hundreds of motor-ambulances and hospitals fully equipped, 
now that the situation is more in hand, we can surely turn a 
little to the companions of man. They, poor things, have no 
option in this business; they had no responsibility, however 
remote and indirect, for its inception; get no benefit out of it 
of any kind whatever; know none of the sustaining sentiments 
of heroism; feel no satisfaction in duty done. They do not 
even—as the prayer for them untruly says—‘offer their guile- 
less lives for the well-being of their countries.’ They know 
nothing of-countries; they do not offer themselves. Nothing so 
little pitiable as that. They are prest into this service, which 
cuts them down before their time. We do violence to horses by 
employing them at all in this deadly business. Our Army knows 
that. These are the words of an R. S. P. C. A. inspector at the 
front: ‘Whenever possible the injured are sent back to the 
transport behind to be treated by veterinary surgeons, and 
also rested, but if they are too bad they are shot at once. 
Hundreds of merciful bullets have put a great number out of 
misery, and it is certainly not the fault of the British Army 
that they should suffer as they do, for the soldier thinks a great 
deal of his horse out here. Our motto is: ‘‘Horse first, man 
afterward.”’’ 

‘““That’s fine! And, tho we who are not fighting can not feel 
that the horse comes first, we might at least ‘think a great deal’ 
of him—poor beast! 

“It is not for me to waste the time of common sense by en- 
larging on the practical advantages of saving as many horses as 
we can. This is a war of exhaustion, and economy in horses is 
simply vital, as it is in everything else. It is not for me to waste 
the time of pity by dwelling on the sufferings these dumb things 
have to undergo. Any child can imagine them. “The Army 
Veterinary Corps have made a splendid start, both in humanity 
and economy. Now that they have asked for funds to carry on 
and perfect their work let us give, and freely, whether we love 
animals or no. It is a duty to the country to help to save our 
horses. It is a duty to ourselves to do what we can to lessen 
their sufferings, and to palliate the shame of having to employ 
them at all in the hellish carnival of war.” 
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PRINCESS RADZIWILL’S MEMOIRS OF 
HER LIFE IN GERMANY 
AND RUSSIA 


Radziwill, Princess Catherine. 
Kolb.) Memories of Forty Years. 
gravure illustrations. 8vo, pp. xiii-357. 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The name of Radziwill is written large 
in Slav-German history. For centuries the 
powerful family has played a prominent 
part in the courts and cabinets of Europe, 
and at times we find it aspiring to royal 
state. Readers of Sienkiewicz’s magnif- 
icent Polish trilogy will recall that Prince 
Radziwill, an ancestor of the house, whose 
ruthless, heartless ambitions were on a 
Napoleonic seale, who became the un- 
crowned king of Poland and dreamed of a 
Slavie empire. 

Princess Radziwill entered the famous 
family by marriage. A-Russian by birth, 
but in reality a cosmopolitan, she has 
passed her life in courts and at the center of 
great events among men and women whose 
names are a part of contemporaneous his- 
tory.. Emperors, kings, and statesmen were 
numbered among her friends. She saw 
the rise and fall of many luminaries. Her 


(Catherine 
With photo- 
New York 





recollections of four decades teem with | 


events and incidents seen from the vantage- 
point of intimacy and marked by genuine 
human interest. The frontispiece portrait 
is that of a handsome and _ intellectual 
woman, and the pleasant impression it 
produces is heightened by the Princess’s 
frank and charming self-introduction con- 
tained in a preface modeled on and rivaling 
those brought into vogue by Renan, who was 
also an aristocrat, tho risen from the ranks. 

“T have never been able,’’ she writes, ‘‘to 
understand the famous lines of Dante when 
he says, ‘No greater wo can be than to 
remember happier days.’ It seems to me, 
on the contrary, that it is soothing to the 
heart and mind to be able to look back on 
days when one thought that one had every- 
thing heart could desire. . . . These years 
have remained in my recollection, sur- 
rounded with a halo of joy and happiness 
which nothing has been able to efface, and 
it is, therefore, with infinite pleasure that 
I recall them.” 

Here, surely, is an outburst in striking 
contrast to that essential melancholy and 


| where all power and influence 


pessimism which are said to lie at the root | 


of the Slavonic genius. It is the key-note 
of the book, the prelude to pages that de- 
pict the outward, charming side of life, its 
pageantry, ceremony, and glamour. 

The book opens with a description of the 
writer’s stay in England. England she 


regards as par excellence the country in | 
which the emancipated, modern mind finds | 


itself most at home. She avows her love 


for England, her ‘admiration for its vigor | 


and strong intellectual movement.’ 
eosmopolitan experience has imbued her 
with the conviction that English science, 
literature, art, are more personal, more 
charged with individual feeling, than those 
of other countries, and she ascribes the fact 
to the jealous care with which private in- 
dependence of opinion is guarded in Brit- 
ain. The memoirs are characterized by an 


Her | 


intensely personal flavor, and we may note | 


that the intrinsic interest of the portrait 


sketches (which seem to exhaust the list of | 


the famous personages of Europe during | 


the last half century) is heightened by the 
fact that their subjects are frequently 
brought within the range of the search-lights 
of the Great War. These vivid pages, 
whether consciously or not, often explain or 
illustrate some puzzling phase of the pres- 
ent world-shaking conflict. The intensely 
feudal cast of German life and thought 
is pictured here with amazing distinct- 
ness by one who knew and shared it. Ob- 
viously she is much in love with the modern 
ideal of liberty, and so breaks out into a 
pean of England, after having been com- 
pelled to breathe for so long the atmosphere 
of German Kultur. 

Some ‘‘Memories of Russia” 
author’s brilliant narrative. 
an intimate, personal sketch of a country 
which, tho looming so large in the great 
events of the day, remains almost as essen- 
tially unknown to the ordinary reader as if 
it belonged to another planet. It is upon 
these chapters which concern her native 
land that the brilliant author appears at 
her best. We would willingly write con 
amore upon the margins of these pages, 
which glow and sparkle with splendid de- 
scription. Itis, of course, only the imperial 
and aristocratic phase of Russia which is 
here depicted; for the author confines her 
narrative within the circle of what she has 
seen and known. The Princess’s dazzling 
descriptions of actually existing aristo- 
cratic society in Russia and Germany, 
descend 
from the top, are amazing and disconcert- 
ing. In these countries it is the same as if 
the French Revolution and Napoleon had 
never existed. Photogravure portraits ‘of 
unusual interest and beauty of workman- 
ship illustrate the text. 


close the 


RECENT NOVELS 
Atherton, Gertrude. Perch of the Devil. 


They contain | 


— ———_ 


| eoterie of medical students, 


Pp. 373. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.35. 
The much-heralded ‘‘American’”’ story 
by Mrs. Atherton is here at last. As | 


usual, she has been careful and thorough 


in its preparation, first familiarizing her- | 


self with the physical conditions of Mon- 


tana, as a State, its political history, and | 


the spirit of the mining interests identified 
with the country. The reader feels the 


force of the treasures of the earth and | 


their influence 
and gambling instincts of men. 
not prepared, however, to call all her 
characters typically ‘‘American.’’ Gregory 
Compton, a geologist by nature and train- 
ing, is still fond ‘tin a way” of his beau- 


exerted on the sporting | 


We are | $135 


tiful wife Ida, but her lack of education and | 


refinement and her constant use of slang, 
to which her beauty had at first blinded 
him, have begun to annoy and repell him, 


so he makes arrangements to go to Butte | 


to the School of Mines, and to have her 
coached in grammar and manners. Ida 
is surely American in her adaptability, 


her quick grasp of situations, and her ad- | 


herence to her final purpose, but the 
slang and loose morals as belonging to an 
American seem rather exaggerated and 
misrepresented. There is hardly one 
character in the book who is thoroughly 
likable, but Ida is unique, after a fashion. 


Sympathies are with her all the time, and | 


admiration most of the time. 


Allen, Frances Newton Symmes. Her Wings, 
Pp. 363. Boston and New York: Houghton Mi 
Company. 3 


Georgia Frame was compelled by the 
fires within her, fed by a heritage of 
feministic ambitions and convictions be- 
stowed on her by her mother, to try her 
wings in the world of progress and to fill 
with activity the life left lonely and sad by 
the recent death of that mother. She even 


became a leading light in the ‘‘Cause,” and- 


gave oratorical tirades against man, in 
general, his selfishness and unfairness, 
But there were other forces in her life, 
She finally changes her point of view and 
agrees with Dr. Craig, her childhood friend, 
that there are “realities quite as significant 
and even more compelling.”” The factors 
in her conversion are interesting characters, 
especially Will Leaf, the child of nature and 
a town charge who develops into a forceful 
and important man, around whom play 
dramatic and tragic elements, and who, 
with Linda Rush and her babies, proves to 
Georgia what are the real things in life, 
The book is human, sincere, and readable, 
told with an easy style and sympathetic 
touch. 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. The Street of 
28 Stars. Pp.377. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Student life in Vienna has its fascina- 
tions. It also has its drawbacks, according 
to this appealing and charming story by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart—a story which 
is wholesome and sweet, sometimes dra- 
matic, tho never startling nor unusually 
powerful. We sympathize with the com- 
radeship which prompts the two girls who 
are returning to America to share their 
last pennies with Harmony Wells, who re- 
mains to pursue her violin-study and to 
face loneliness and other difficulties. On 
the other side, we have the Bohemian 
with their 
struggles and ambitions, among whom we 
meet ‘‘Peter,’’ who begins by protecting 
Harmony from the world’s buffets, and 
ends by—but that must not be told, it is 
the vital element of the story. The plot is 
not intricate, but full of interesting epi- 
sodes, which introduce many well-drawn 
characters of varied types. 


The Captain of His 


Forman, Henry James. 
Pp New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 


Soul. Pp. 468. 


Many a college graduate finds that no 
position awaiting him exactly meets his 
ideal. Given health, strength, and de- 
termination, he usually finds or makes @ 
place for himself in the business world. 
Gilbert Spotswood, whose father was @ 
failure in England and no less so in Chazles- 
ton, worked his way through Harvard, his 
father having contributed to Gilbert only 
a stepmother and some half-brothers and 
sisters. No satisfactory reason is given why 
Gilbert should have considered teaching— 
‘becoming a male governess,” as he called 
it—an impossible beginning. Later he gets 
a position with an advertising house, then 
with a guerrilla financier, but finally dis- 
covers his real place in literature and 
philanthropic work. Mr. Forman charaé- 


| terizes the three stages as ‘‘ Ideals,” “‘ Illu- 


sions,” and “Reality.” The young hero's 
spiritual nature has its ups and downs as it 
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moves toward rest and satisfaction. First, 
there is the Bohemian life about Washington 
Square, when he lives at Frau Schmidt’s, 
eats at Frisquita’s, and learns to know 
Mary Fairweather, Lucy Grove, and 
Luther Tabbard, whose hand-clasp is an in- 
spiration and his smile a benediction. In 
Coleman’s office he becomes tainted with 
the money germ and yields to the usual 
temptation of wine, woman, and song— 
Mrs. Holroyd being the typical siren, 
but Mary draws him away from. these 
contaminating influences. After draining 
the potion of dissipation to the dregs, 
Gilbert comes to himself, and takes up a 
new ideal, which leads him back to good 
influences, real love, and ultimate literary 
success. From this outline the reader will 
discern that Mr. Forman has told a famil- 
iar tale. His achievement is that he has 
clothed it with new garments of an at- 
tractive kind. The story, as Mr. Forman 
tells it, was worth while, and, what is more 
to the present purpose, it is worth reading. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. The Clarion. Pp. 
om Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This is a vigorous, exciting story of a 
newspaper in its attempt to be honest. 
Altho presented iti'a rather melodramatic 
manner, it succeeds in holding the read- 
er’s interest to the end. Dr. Surtaine, an 
itinerant dispenser of ‘‘Certaina,” a cure- 
all for every known disease, settles down 
and becomes a millionaire and leading 
citizen in his own town, unscrupulously ad- 
vertising his nostrums and getting rich 
beeause there is ‘“‘one born every minute.” 
That the remedy is only spiced or ‘‘doped”’ 
whisky does not trouble him, but he keeps 
that fact from his only son “‘ Hal,’’ whom he 
fairly worships. Then Hal, or ‘‘ Boy-ee,” as 
his father calls him, finds himself possest 
of half a million dollars with which he is to 
“do as he pleases.’’ To compel retraction 
of a criticism of his father by the news- 
paper Clarion, he is forced to buy the 
paper. He then begins his struggle to be 
honest and publish ‘‘the news”? without 
truckling to wealth or being bribed by 
influential advertisers, or accepting illegal 
“ads.,”’ and other journalistic faults. It is 
a fight to a finish even when it opens the 
young man’s eyes to his father’s wrong- 
doing and nearly costs him Esmé’s love. 
All the sins of journalism and municipal 
government are brought out in the course 
of an eventful and thrilling love-story. 
The results prove that honesty pays, tho 
the hero went through troubled waters 
before he reached the haven of success in 
love and business. 


Wright, Harold Bell. The 


es of the World. 
Pac! 64. Chicago: The Book 


upply Company. 


The thought which apparently under- 
lies this novel is suggestive; it aims to 
waken a spirit of protest in the reading 
public against the evils committed by 
artists and writers in catering to the public 
demand for prurient literature, and their 
fear of appearing ‘“‘queer’’ in the eyes: of 
the world. It is a plea for honesty of 
pression in spite of the world. Aaron 
King’s mother had sacrificed everything 
to keep him in Europe until his art éduca- 
tion was finished, and left him, as a heritage, 
the reestablishment of their once good 
lame, dishonored by his father. The 
Scene is‘laid in southern California, with 
its blue skies, its grandeur of mountains, 
its fruit and flowers. . There Aaron comes 
under two strong influences; that of 





Sibyl Andrés, pure, sweet, and uplifting; 
and that of Mrs. Taine, a worldly, married 
woman, degrading and poisonous. It takes 
some time for Aaron to realize the differ- 
ence between the true and the false, and for 
his development there are necessary some 
thrilling adventures and tragic situations, 
but innocence and purity triumph in the 
end. It is an interesting, romantic, and 
dramatic tale, but involves some despicable 
characters. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. Kent Knowles, Quahaug. 
Pp. 450. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

A Lincoln story without at least one 
quaint character to keep us laughing 
would be an impossibility. In this case, 
Hephzibah Cahoon expresses the philoso- 
phy of life in epigrammatic brilliancy. Her 
quick wit and ready tongue delight the 
reader. There is keen judgment of human- 
ity. To cail a man a ‘‘clam”’ is under- 
standable to all, but it takes a New- 
Englander to understand that the round, 
hard-shell clam of ‘‘half-shell’’ fame is 
really a ‘“‘quahaug,’”’ and Kent Knowles 
earned that nickname because of his 
character and reserved way of living. To 
be exact, Hosea Kent Knowles, called 
“Hosy’”’ by his cousin-housekeeper, was a 
writer of stories. Finding himself ‘‘ written 
out,’’ he appeals to his friend and pub- 
lisher, Jim Campbell, for advice and help. 
The prescription of ‘‘travel, change of 
scenes, and friends”’ is accepted reluctantly. 
Kent and Hephzy start for Europe, real- 
izing Hephzy’s greatest desire. The find- 
ing of a lost relative, dreamed of as ‘“‘ Little 
Frank”’ and who proves to be a young lady, 
entirely alters the proposed trip and their 
lives. Frances has been told by her father 
that these people have stolen her fortune 
(he was the real thief and they the suffer- 
ers), so she begins by demanding her 


“rights” and an accounting of her in- 
heritance. After some impossible and in- 
eredible situations, Frances learns the 


truth and flees, but by that time both 
Kent and Hephzy have learned to love 
her and they pursue with heart-breaking 
anxiety. It all comes out right in a truly 
Lincolnesque manner, and, as usual, the 
best part of the story is found in the com- 
ments made by Hephzy on English customs 
and her ready answers, even when there 
is a sting in her words. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


James, George Wharton. California, Romantic 
and Beautiful. The History of Its Old Missions i 
of Its Indians; a Survey of its Climate, To 
Deserts, Mountains, Rivers, Valleys, Say ie 
Coast Line; a Description of Its Recreations and 
Festivals; a Review of Its Industries; 
of Its Influence upon Prophets, Poets, Art 
Architects; and Some Reference to What It Offers of 
Delight to the Automobilist, Traveler, Sportsman, 
Pleasure- and Health-Seeker. With a map and 72 

lates, of which 8 are in color. soap See. Fi pp. xxv-433. 

oston: The Page Company. $3.50 net. 

That California during 1915 will be the 
objective of millions of sightseers is a fore- 
gone conclusion. And that many of these 
will wish to go with ample knowledge and 
the means for an intelligert appreciation 
of more than the Panama Exposition and 
its immediate environs is just as evident. 
Some such account as the subtitle of this 
volume describes will be in large demand, 
so that author and publisher are likely 
to reap the rewards of their enterprise. 
While the main title is fully warranted by 
the contents of the book, the twenty-nine 
chapters justify the fuller subtitle. In like 
manner the photographs and color-prints 
give views that illustrate not only the 
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25c Tube for Promise 


Just promise to recommend our mew product, 
Pompeian Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25c wee 
is yours for the cost of postage and L ppcing, ¢ 
Men and women apply Pompeian Ni, Cream at 
night = relieve skins made uncomfortable or un- 

tly by winter winds or 
waae Acts like a cold cream, but 
leaves no shiny effects. Also, 
a powder base for her; an after- 
shaving cream for him, At stores, 
ars, 35c; tubes, 25c. Coupon be- 
low must be used to get regular 
25c tu 





Top half of 1916 Panel, 28x 7% (in colors) 
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$200 for a Name 


The makers of Pompeian Maces Cream will pay 
$200 cash for the most catch le for the picture 
above, to be reproduced in co! 4. 4 - annual 1916 
Pompeian Art Panel, ready October 1, this year. 

These titles may hel ~~ but we want something 
better: “Phyllis”; & phony in Pink”; “His 
Letter”; “Yes or N Bit of Sunshine”; “The 
Pompeian Glow of Youth”; or any title about the 
sentiment or beauty of this ‘maid with beautiful eyes 
and glorious Pompeian complexion reading a letter 
in this sunny, flowéry corner of her “homey” home. 

Ask your family. Two heads are better than one. 


POMPEIAN "Gest 


Cream 


RULES. 1—Write your title (of. 5 words or less) at the top ét 4 
sheet of paper; then your namé and address; absolutely not! 
more on the sheet. 2—Contest closes April 17, 1915. 3=P, 
winner announced in May 29 Saturday Evening Post. Néré i 
Contest is free, but you may encldse with your _ A! ou 
below, or you may send coupon Wao any, title. 
offer above picture. 


0”: > 


As Pompeian Massage EE tubs in 
and rolls out in its own-péculiar way, it 
causes a healthful, invigotating age © 
which exercises and youthifies the skin. 
This original rolling ‘massage cream does 
its work so well that makers of <p 
must depend largely upon special induce- 
ments given to some stores and actos poopie } in order 
to force sales upon customers. Keep this in mind 
and accept only Pompeian Massage Cream, the 
phy ond standard massage cream. At all deal- 


COUPON 25¢ Tube Pompeian Night Cream 
(See offer above picture) 
Trial Jar Pompeian M ¢ Cream 
(and 16c) Good for \ 1916 Art Panel (in colors 
Coupon may be sent with or without.a picture 
title. Art Panel is 28 in. by 7% in. A study in sun- 
shine, pink and lovable feminine beauty. Reserve 
your Panel now. Late comers often eects 


Cut Along This Line Pa 
NOTE—Coupon good if sent with or without acontesttitle, but 
must be completely filled out. Send 10c piece, balance in Stamps. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 15 Prospect St.,Cleveland, 0. | 
I enclose 16c (10c being te the Art Panel and Pompeigh Mas- 





peian Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and other goods now. 

promise to recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 friends. 
(NOTE—This coupon offer ceo a Pn rs 17. Positively only 
1 coupon per family on this unusual introductory offer.) 


My Name. 





Street Address 
(if any) 





i ictasaaiittt secpicstccece State. 





My dealer’s name 
and addr 
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Do Nor | DELAY A. SINGLE DAY IN. GivING 
AST ONE BARREL OF . 





MULTIPLY THE ABOVE GROUP BY FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
And Sit Appalled before the Overwhelming Need of an Afflicted People. Then urge your Church, or School, or Friends, to Help Now. 











FACTS FROM BELGIUM 
A FREE HAND IN BELGIUM, for America’s philan- 


thropy, was further guaranteed by a press report from 

Washington on the 6th inst., such report being based 

upon a dispatch from Mr. Brand Whitlock, American 
Minister at Brussels, dated January 2. On the latter date, Mr. 
Whitlock’s message said, he had received assurances from Baron 
von Bissing, German Governor-General in Belgium, that orders 
had been given ‘‘forbidding all further requisitions of foodstuffs 
of whatever sort in Belgian territory occupied by German 
troops.” These orders, Mr. Whitlock reported, were broad and 
ample, and under them ‘we may establish and maintain any 
kind of control that we may see fit to adopt in connection with 
our relief work for the civil population.” 

Reports from other authentic sources state that up to Christ- 
mas only a million Belgians had left the country, and the re- 
maining millions have been unable to import food since the 
second week in October. ‘‘With their summer crops ruined, 
their accumulated food consumed, their milch cattle driven off 
or killed-for beef, by the middle of October they faced starvation.” 

“By the end of October m«ny Belgian cities had pooled their 
food, and rich and poor were virtually being fed in bread-lines. 
In Liége and Charleroi the authorities were giving out one 
bin and one bowl of cabbage soup a day to rich and poor. In 
Hamme, near Antwerp, a consignment of American food reached 
the people on the very day when they had consumed their last 
ounce of flour.” 

Careful estimates declare that it will take from 80,000 to 
90,000 tons of food to feed the Belgians this winter, on the basis 
of ten to twelve ounces of the plainest food a day for each person. 
And this amount, it is added, ‘‘is probably the smallest allow- 
ance on which life can be maintained, as is indicated by the fact 
that the average citizen of New York consumes forty-two ounces 
of food every day.” 

Said: Mr. Herbert Clark Hoover, Chairman of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium: ‘‘The clock has absolutely 
stopt in Belgium. An industrial country, which was dependent 
on the overseas before, is now walled up, with 70 per cent. of 
the people idle.”’ 

A special cable dispatch to The Sun, before Christmas, said: 
“The representatives at Rotterdam of the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium have received a heart-rending personal 
appeal from two prominent residents of Blankenberghe on behalf 
of thirteen Belgian seacoast communes which hitherto have not 
been assisted. All communications with these communes, even 
with Bruges, have been stopt. ‘We are deprived of everything,’ 
the spokesman said. ‘No one knows whether we will eat to- 
morrow or not. We ask in the name of humanity for help. If 
none is forthcoming, God knows what will happen.’” In the 
Campine district people are walking eight miles to Maastricht 
every day to get two loaves of bread. 


NOW FOR THE FINAL OFFERING 


HE FINE SHIPMENT of last week from Tue Literary 
Dicest Ftour Funp should be followed in a week or 
two more by the remaining 7,500 Barrels of Flour 
needed so desperately. Schools and churches, and other 

organizations, can make this noble work an early completed fact. 
Let them find inspiration in the sore necessity of millions, and in 
the reports below, and ACT AT ONCE. 

A beautiful spirit of humanity and helpfulness has continued 
to pervade the letters accompanying contributions. Individuals 
manifest it, and schools, and churehes—all kinds of organiza- 
tions, in fact. The Superintendent of Schools in Barre, Vt., 
sent $53.00 and said: ‘‘The idea of raising this fund originated 
with the pupils. -A large part is from money earned by the 
pupils themselves,” From a Baptist Church in Phenix, 
Arizona, came $26.00, ‘‘a retiring offering,” the pastor wrote, 

‘as the people went out.” From ‘‘the Friends’ First Day 
Sunday-school of Flora Dale, Pa.,’’ came $25.00, raised by Miss 
Anna M. Black, Ww ith ‘‘the hearty Christian wishes of the Friends 
of that locality.”’ 

Whole pages of Tur Literary Dicest could be filled with 
eloquent testimonies accompanying smaller and larger con- 
tributions. Many have come from schools, their scholars and 
teachers, with substantial additions to the Fund. From the 
students and faculty of Milliken University, Decatur, Ill., came 
$47.00, through The Review, which has forwarded other collections 


“from that town. ‘‘We use Tue Literary Dicesrin our school,” 


wrote the Superintendent at Inman, S. C.; and tho in an 
agricultural community, ‘‘hard hit by the war,’’ the students 
gave $25.00. Remitting $25.85, the Superintendent in Punta 
Gorda, Florida, said this amount was from the school children, 
with the exprest desire that it be ‘‘given to the school children in 
Belgium.’’ Prineipal H. W. Jones, of the Walla Walla High 
School, Washington, sent $40.00 from his pupils, with this 
suggestion: ‘‘From the enthusiasm with which this money was 
raised I am led to believe that if the high schools of the country 
were interested in this cause there would be a substantial iift 
given the Belgians, as well as the teaching of a practical lesson 
in sympathy and giving.’’ Will not other schools do likewise? : 

A lawyer in Canadian, Texas, sent his second remittance and 
said: ‘‘I suggest that you appeal to your readers who. have:con- 
tributed small sums to ‘come again.’ I am keeping a private 
Belgian Fund,” he added. ‘‘Every time I have the courage to 
forego a cigar, or a visit to the movies, or can shave myself, I 
deposit the money in my Belgian Fund. It is thus I got this 
$2.50, and I am going to keep the plan up till the war closes.” 

‘I wish I could send more,” writes an Oregon merchant, “but 
if every little town in the United States would do as well, and 
larger ones in proportion, it would amount to a good deal.” Indeed 
it would, for his collection at Myrtle Point was $100.00. Tho 
paying teller of a bank in Tusla, Okla., remitted $100.00, and 
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said: ‘‘We simply posted notices in the bank that we would be touch with any who did kindly personal service, but I am trying 
glad to forward any donations that might be made to this Fund, to do something for the people.”’ And he sends check for $50.00. 
and the above amount is the result of the first week. We trust The pastor of the Congregational Church in North Anson, 
there will be more later.”” Here is a hint for other banks. Me., makes a remittance representing thirty-two coitributors, 
““We have been using Tue Dicesst in some of our class work,” to the amount of $80.25, with this comment: ‘‘In view‘of the 
wrote the Principal of Schools at Johnstown, Pa., ‘‘and the fact that this small village was wiped out by fire a little over a 
children wanted to do mergers to relieve the condition in year ago, this isn’t doing too bad.” 
Belgium’’; and he forwarded $16.00 An educator in Middletown, N. Y., sent $5.00 because his 
“Our little village has been deeply interested in your Flour little girl, aged seven, said she wished “to help some other’little 


Fund, and we are very happy to be sending you a post-office girl not to be so hungry for awhile.”’ 

money-order for $75.00, the result of a benefit entertainment Tue Dicest is put to press nine days before its date. Adicnigel- 

and personal gifts by our High School and community.” So edgment is impossible during that time of any remittance made 

wrote a young lady of Brownsville, Ohio; and to this remittance within that period. 

near-by Gratiot added $3.50. . A ‘gentleman in Lewiston, Me., By a mistake of the printers last week, which was discovered 

sent $50.00, and said: ‘‘I heartily a —— your work. When it so late that correction could not be made, several contributions 

started I had just sent all I could spare to the Belgians; so in excess of $50.00 were placed among the ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” 

this is my first opportunity to help your splendid effort.” closing Acknowledgments, instead of preliminary to the $50.00 
“We were in Belgium last June,” writes one member of a Class. If any contributors did not find their names in the usual 

medical institution of international fame at Rochester, Minn., place, for this reason, they will please accept this explanation, 


“and the people were so kind and happy. I can not get in with assurance that no actual omission occurred. 


Contributions to THE DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received from Dec. 30, 1914 to Jan. 5, 1915, inclusive 


$200.00—First Presby. Ch. Sabbath Sch., Indiana, Pa. Dickie: i Lng i i > i, Doth: ex. Pd = % E. FE ray vo w. wine: J. McM. Griffith; "D. K. 
' . John’s M. E. Chi _N  -¥. Dickie; ass ar ve. apt. e Schoo es~ e uleene arley. 

$145.00—St. John’s urch, New Rochelle, N ter, N. Y.; H. . McRae; M. L. Williams; Jones Family; $2.00 EACH J. Bondolow; Misses Geer & ech: Ida 

$100.56—Montpelier (0.) Belgian 5g! Assn, C. E Mckee; Virginia. ¥. _Biakenay; BM. wee § x - Cameron; Louis Montgomery; G. R. Simonds; V. 

«3100-00 EACH—Mr. & Mrs. 0. M. O., Ft. Dodge, : — Vv & 


Cal Foster; Amy C. Witherle; E. D, Wolaver; Sorenson Bros. : 3 
S. Woods, Lewistown, Pa.; “‘A. OR! ”” Rome, Italy: — Got nee bee F. Pa a’ on J. ~ a. C. A. Olaez; ‘Anonymous,’ Lime Springs, Ia.; H. 
é tS smith, N. ©. Clty.” [ i. oo oe Se ~—: Cullen; W. R. Call; E.. Williams;.A. C. Campbell; A. C. 
§ eason ; . Schoonmaker; W. C. ott; E. 8. Anderson; T. W. Ruegsegger; Ethel Claycomb; Tabitha 
$86.50—Plain Grove Presby. Church, Slippery Rock, Pa. Sharpless ; Zz Smith; W. Poe; P. S. Gerber; W. Burger; Reid 





Wilson; A. W. Aitken; F. W. Reid; Louise” Meldel: E. 
$75.00—Cuba (N. Y.) First Presby. 8. 8. | ne EE 3e ea (Pa), oe ot: Neleon > A Friend,” Foughkeepsie,, N_ ¥.; “Sgonymous,” 

6 4 jocy. of Long n a. resby, Los Angeles, Calif.; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Wheaton, Ill 

$72.55—Methodist Protestant Temple S. S., Fairmont, Greenoch Sunday School, Northfield, Minn.; H. M. ‘Wood: % oP ey 
W. Va. 4 Louisa T. jae: Christ Church, Matagorda. Tex.; L. =. $1.00 EACH—Mrs. aillle Johnson; ‘Chriatina “ Ledin; 
$70. New Berlin (0.) Christian S. 8 Orndorff ; A. M. Ta: rtt; W. P. Tartt; C. L. Hors Mrs. E. G. Wiggins; S ., McClury; “Anonymous,’* Neha- 
.00— : . Mrs. L. B "ellis; Yavapai Club, Prescott, Ariz. ; Nellie lem, Ore.; ““Anonymdus,”* Providence, R. .; F. H. Jones: 
$65.00 EACH—Lieut.-Col. Robert ar Cranky. Que- Strawn; Mr. & Mrs. F. G. Sheffer; C. A. Anderson; 0. C. Delmotte; F. B. Jackson; IL. J. Castles; Thos? Class, 
bec, Can.; Westminster Presby Thompson ; F. Bitxt; F Fearon; o. Nystrom ; ¥. Ander- Putnam Presby,_ 8. - : — oe a u an: i 
v son; . erson ; . Nystrom; - e ge . ector; - Ss See io? eveland, > - 
fia i. Xi) Reformed Church at Congre- i. ‘Sw edbers:, E. Hector: N. Mobers: E. Lar arson; P. q E, Kosht; Mary a. Claycomb; Wed Claycomb “ieuth 
7 Nystrom; E. oberz; Mrs. A. Johnson ; nderson ; ; ad; C. annon ss M. E. Tremble; 
$57.00—First Baptist Church, Beverly, Mass. J. Blixt: A. Larson; W. Laxson; W. H. Kniskern; Cath- H. M. Barrer; Ruth Cramer; Mrs. N. J. Septt; M. L. 
$52.60—Presby. Church, Johnsonville, N. Y. orine Smith; a ey a yiiase. 5, Eh A EY ue” A oe hw i Jane w. 
, nderson ; ° ° erman ; . Parry rs. y’s e assell; J. Hall; D. J. yer- 
a ne Gold Watch & Chain, Washington, Class, Newington. (Ct.) Cong. S. S.: Newington (Ct.) hardt; J. L. Goehry ; Mrs. R. F. Jessee; Miss G. Engel- 
D.C. Cong. Church; Lelia J. Tuttle; W. R. Simpson; A. M. hardt; Edith French ; J. B.. Shelly; Mrs. W. C. 1; 
$50.00 EACH—Citizens of Myrtle Point (Ore.) and Herbst: J. S. Dana; Mr. & Mrs. G. Harland; W. G. J. W. Mills; First - Christian Church 8. 8., Ashdown, 
gh M. R. Cotton; W. C. Jackson; Candler College Franklin: “D. M. C..” “R. E. C.,” “R. E. C., Jr,” E. Ark. ; Anonymous,”’ Oskaloosa, Ia.; ‘‘Anonymous,”” Ka- 
8, S., Puentes Grandes, Havana, Cuba; Mrs. D. K, Cleveland, Ohio; “F. S. T.,”’ Parkersburg, W. Va.: Wolf miah, Ida. ; ; “C, H. L.,”* Springfield, Mo. ; , Saenger 


ae: --" & Mrs F. F. C. Wilson & Son; A. J. Run ( 


Presby. Church; S. Friedman; Mary C. Chester, W. Va.; “A Friend,” Beech Creek, 
_. & Family; ‘ “Anonymous,” Oak Park, Ill. “4 a i f ; 


h © Pa. H. 
Russell; Miss A. C. Hunt; A. Heafer; H. C. Bent; J. W. Swingler, Kamiah, “. hs ~~ —— First ‘énristian 


EACH—Church of Our Saviour S. S., Akron, 0.; Probosco; “H. M. G.,” Buffalo, N. Y.; W.-H. Hart; Ch., Bedford, 0.; H. 8.,"" Marlin, 
_ 0.) Trinity United Brethren S. S.; First Luth- Mrs. B. C. Turner; Mrs. J. L. McClelland; Mrs. Robt. Tex.; Mrs. L. A. Morris; M. McKinhey; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
ron 4 . Gin Ohio. bo aay —— - Hough! Wb Aaeme: 3. ya Naomi, La.; “A Friend,” Lebanon, ‘Pa.; B. Nehis. 
we anks; Helen oug er ; alhoun; E. MISCELLANEOUS AMOUNTS—First ‘Presby. Ch. & S. 
win, EACH oe, bl Slambrouck; L. E. Waldick; B- — p. Burton; T. Gerichs: G. E. Socy. of the Cong. Church, ., Saratoga, Wyo., $48.86; Trinity Church, New Orleans, 
Family; 8. Rowland; Bey Scouts, Grace Meth: Episcopal Stowe, Vt; M. K. Morin: “w.B. McArthur; Annie W: — {is.,” $40.07 Cllgenes Mt Pleasant, Tex., $45.00; First 
Ch., Rochester, Ind.: W. §. Goodell; Dophre P. Neville: Robbins ; Mrs. — ew J. H._ Steele; Dr. J. c. Presby. S., Houston Heights, Tex., $45.00; Fitst 
Fint Bapt. Ch. S. S. of Eilzabeth, N. J.; Presby. Bible fewmhart; A, M. Ga E. Socy., Pleasant View, Pa.; Baptist Bible ‘School, Beverly, Mass., $43.72; Children 
School, Waterville, N. ¥.; “O. N. LL.” Philadelphia, Mrs. Samuel Littlefield; F. Senner; Pittsboro (N.C) of Wray (Colo.) First Presby. Church, $42.55: Warwick 
Pa; Washington *& ‘Compton ‘Aves. Presby. $ High School; Mrs. J._N. Andrews; Loma & Ione Mur- (N. Y¥.) Reformed Church, $41.77; First Gaines U. B. 
Louis, N. Pentecost; E. M. Vandyke; “A. E. ton 7. be ag Y. M. C. A., Bluefield (W._ Va.) S. S., Caledonia, Mich., $39.00; School Children of Mil- 
G.,” Phitsdeiph ia, Pa.; M. &. White; Rose Tree Club, Col, Inst. ; Ress; Golden Deed 8S. 8. ieee, Berlin linocket, Me., $36.00; Winsted (Conn. ) Fifth Cong. 8. 8S., 
Charlotisville, War; School Children of Aduntas, P. Be; Heights (91) Gong. “Chureh:.Philathes, Class, Morgan- —_ $35.02; Employees W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Stony 
an ye S3 — town (W. Va.) Bapt. 8. S.; “Hardscrabble Rabble,” Es- River ‘Dam Mill, W. Va., $34.25; Alamosa (Colo.) Bel- 
. tacoda, Ore.; Mrs. Livingston Ham; J. _C. Towle; The gian Relief Fund, $34.20; Maxutawney a Parish, 
ghee ee ene Gree eee bee Sk mane as AP Debers: RE Natedi | eae St" Eo gitaer ee eee canon mS, See 
Brassard; Faculty & Students of Yancey Collegiate Inst., © Murphy (ida.) Sunday School: B.'8. Moore: 0. B, Smith Parle , 2. X-., $82.00 a 2 wee SS $2. 00: 
Burnsville, N. C.; “C. M. G.,’”? Denver, =: ; Ella E. & Sons; C. M. Neveln; B. C. Jennings; P. Ogden; J. Enterprise Co., Andover, N. 26.00; M. Suh aay 
Jones ; ee (Tex.) Retail Druggist Assn.; “H. A. Dodds; ‘Aurora’ (N. Y.) Presby. Church; Mrs. W. E. School, Greensboro, ‘Ga., $26.00: Colony’ (ome) Sunday 
B.,” Boston, Mass. pienees S L. Le ~ s e,,?- Me oon. Be 67 ; —.. fun | (Pa.) Presby. Ch. 8: 
15.00 EACH—Ella Hawkins; Bertha M. Duys; W. vat ag eg i a . a ae : one oman’s Miss.’ Sociefy Cong. Church, <Haraipiek, 
metic: A. C. M. Club, West Side Church, Ridgewood. V. A. Ward; Mrs. J. B. a yee ey $23.50; Belington .(W..:Va.) Presby. s eo $22 
N. J.; First Congregational Church, Perie, N. Y.; Sarah L. J. Wright; J. Hopwood; J. E. Jean; L. H. Hutchins; f°"E. Sunday School; Alexandria, 0., s2lo0: Brother: 
Butler & Family; R. D. Elder; School Children of Pat- Young People’s “Christian Union, Fourth United Presby. hood ‘Bible Class, Second ‘Luth. Church, Altoona,-Pa., 
ten, Me.; C. 1. Allen; Mary Halpin; R. Eavenson (addi- Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jessamine H. Reinhard; E. B. 21.00; Harlansburg Freshy. Ch... Slippery Pa. 
al); Mrs. Joseph Bock. Abbey; Monrovia (Cal.) Free. Meth odist Church: Lottie 20.50; First Cong. Chareh & 8. 8., Bids, Ti, $18. ov: 
~a100 EACH—J. W. Calahan; Julia Harlan; Fannie Pratt; B. & Caroline Giidiian Wey | Zahm ; Kae  Johnson’s Grove 8, 8... Vass. N. C.. $17.10: Lake Ple 
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Florida 

grapefruit 

affords a 

wholesome 

food-drink 
that gives energy to young and 
old. The juice from one of 
these large and mellow globesis 
almost a breakfast in itself—it 
will tone the system and make 
you fit for the day. Grapefruit 
is-a delicious tonic—restores 
jaded nerves, keeps the mus- 
cles tingling with energy and 
makes the eyes clear and 
gleaming. 


Florida oranges are miniature 
reservoirs of health—filled at 
the “Fountain of Youth.” 
They are juicy, sweet and fla- 
vored beyond comparison. 
Drinking with some persons is 
a habit; others have made it an 
art. To persons of the latter 
class Florida orange juice is 
ambrosia. They who drink it 
in deep, slow draughts will 
have visions of the soft sun- 
shine and refreshing breezes in 
which Florida oranges are 
grown. 


Look for this mark on boxes and wrappers when 
you buy Florida oranges and grapefruit. It 
means fruit that has been ripened on the trees 
and that is of surpassing quality. 


For those who fully appreciate the 
juiciness, the sweetness and the flavor 
us tree-ripened Florida oranges and 
grapefruit the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change watches over every detail of 
the harvesting of the fruit it ships. 
From the picking off the trees to the 
placing of the boxes in the refrigera- 
tor cars, none but white-gloved work- 
ers are engaged. Only fruit that has 
become ripe on the trees is sent to 
market by the Exchange, and no hu- 
man hand touches it in the picking 
and packing. Exchange packing 
houses do not employ child labor. 


The mark of the Exchange stands for a 
square deal to consumers, dealers and 
growers. Look for it when you buy 
oranges and grapefruit— most dealers 
carry Exchange fruit in season. If your 
store will not supply it, write us and we 
will try to find one who will do so. 
Booklet of citrus recipes for four cents 
in stamps. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 


627 Citizens’ Bank Bidg., TAMPA, FLA. 
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romantic, the wild, and the beautiful, but 
also the developed, often tamer, domestic, 
and economic aspects of the State. The 
author is an enthusiast—so much so that 
he is not infrequently lured into the un- 
necessary superlative ‘‘most perfect’’—and 
has written from an ample knowledge of 
his subject. He has not, however, been 
betrayed into ‘‘fine writing,’ but has used 
the straightforward method of narrative 
and description. For the historical parts 
he has consulted good authorities, and in 
his citations is often strikingly felicitous. 
He has, moreover, furnished a well-selected 
bibliography, and also a satisfactory index. 
Wide margins, a somewhat’ ornate cover, 
and excellent paper testify to the publishers’ 
estimate of the dignity of the contents. 
It is excellent as a guide and mentor of 
travel, a good register of the State’s right 
to interest, inspire, and refresh those who 
journey from ‘‘the effete East.”’ 


Lange, Algot. The Lower Amazon. A Narrative 
of Explorations in the Little-known Regions of the 
State of Par&, on the Lower Amazon, with a Record 
of Archeological Excavations on Marajé Island at the 
Mouth of the Amazon River, and Observations on the 
General Resources of the Country. With an Intro- 
duction by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. With 109 illus- 
trations and 6 maps. Crown 8vo, pp. xxv-468. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The wealth and resources of South 
America, practically illimitable, the tropi- 
eal luxurianece and natural magnificence 
of the country, the fact that vast regions 
of the continent remain still unexplored, 
and above all the amazing civic develop- 
ment shown in the building of cities on the 
type of Paris and New York—these are a 
few of the facts which, enhanced by present 
political conditions and possibilities, invest 
the great country to the south of us with 
pregnant interest. It is only within re- 
cent years that Americans, far outstript 
by Europeans in this respect, have turned 
their attention to the immense possibilities 
of South America. To-day the second city 
of the western hemisphere is the capital 
of Argentina, Buenos Aires. Nevertheless, 
the largest country of South America is 
Brazil, a country boundless in its possi- 
bilities and as yet hardly developed at all. 
It has an area larger than that of the 
United States and almost contains within 
its boundaries the Amazon, monarch of all 
rivers. It is of the Amazonian territory, 
meaning the States of Para and Amazonas, 
that Mr. Lange has written. 


Parnell, John Howard. Charles Stewart Par- 


nell, A Memoir by His Brother. With portrait. 
8vo, pp. xi-312. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
$3 net. 


After reading the authoritative biog- 
raphies which have appeared since the 
death of Parnell, we are of opinion that 
the real life-story of the great Irish leader 
still remains to be written. Neither the 
Life by Barry O’Brien, nor that which 
lately appeared from the pen of Mrs. 
Parnell, nor the present work by the states- 
man’s brother, seems to measure up to the 
requirements of an adequate biography 
of Ireland’s ‘‘uncrowned king.” Parnell 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
political figures of his time, a man like 
Kossuth or Cavour, who incarnated and 
helped to realize the ideals of a nation. 
His career, crowded with great events 
and rich in dramatic incident, would seem 
to form an alluring subject for a biographer. 
The most interesting book upon the sub- 
ject is still Mrs. Parnell’s. This dealt 
almost exclusively with Parnell’s relations 
with the author. The brother’s book is 
intended as an offset to it. John Howard 





Parnell’s life of his famous brother is 
naturally intimate and sympathetic. It is 
of the Boswellian type, and is fairly packed 
with information concerning every phase 
of the leader’s career. The style is famil- 
iar and natural, the subject of the memoir 
being always alluded to as ‘‘ Charley.” 

Fleischmann, Hector. Pauline Bonaparte and 
HerLovers. As Revealed by Contemporary Witnesses, 
by Her Own Love-letters, and by the Anti-Napoleonie 
Pamphleteers. Authorized translation, with sixteen 
illustrations. 8vo, pp. xi-256. New York: John Lane, 
$3.50 net. 

The tragic atmosphere of the French 
Revolution and the glamour of the Napo- 
leonic épopée invest this interesting volume 
with a charm quite unique in books of its 
elass. Mr. Fleischmann has made the 
most of these dramatic features which in 
the hands of Carlyle and Taine make such 
alluring reading. It is an amazing por- 
trait of Napoleon’s favorite sister which is 
here presented. Masson and writers of 
memoirs innumerable have prepared us to 
expect anything but the conventional from 
Pauline Bonaparte; but to find the coun- 
terpart of the woman described in this 
latest biography one would have to 
search the forbidden pages of Suetonius, 
or the wantonly imaginative descriptions 
of Beaudelaire and Hugo. What Mr. 
Fleischmann has offered us is a piece of 
highly overdrawn portraiture. His “‘impe- 
rial Venus’’ could never have existed. He 
shows us a pale replica of Messalina, witha 
lurid background such as fate denied even 
the wanton Roman empress. The latest 
in the long procession of Pauline Bona- 
parte’s biographers has striven to outdo all 
his predecessors in sensationalism. The 
legend of her classic and flawless beauty, 
both of form and feature, perpetuated 
undraped in Canova’s marble, is vouched 
for by the author. Physically she re 
sembled Napoleon, tho mentally she was 
his antitype. Readers not too squeamish 
on points of morality will find entertain- 
ment in the adventures of this woman, 
surrounded by her court of warrior-lovers, 
which included the infamous Fréron and 
the heroic MacDonald. 

Kolb, Ellsworth L. Through the Grand Cafion 
from Wyoming to Mexico. With 48 illustrations 
from photographs. Crown 8vo, pp. 344. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2 net. 

‘‘While the human race endures, it will 
be true that any man who is lucky enough 
to fix upon a hard goal and win it, and can 
in direct and simple words tell us how he 
won it, will write a good book.” So writes 
Mr. Owen Wister in his foreword to this 
remarkable, true story of hair-raising ad- 
venture. It describes a journey down the 
entire length of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers in two flat-bottomed rowboats 
taken by two photographers of Grand 
Cafion, Arizona, and one assistant, with 
the object of securing a complete photo- 
graphic and moving-picture record of this 
grand and partly unexplored region. It is 
a simple, unadorned tale, extremely modest 
in tone, and quite unique as a human 
document; and it should be read because 
of the author’s courage, the very unusual 
pictures he has offered with it, and the 
observations of ranch life, prehistoric re 
mains, and natural history gathered on the 
way. Truly thrilling are his accounts of 
traversing unexplored gorges, running 
rapids, camping out with refugee convicts; 
and one or two of his pictures show the 
shifts of infinite ingenuity he and his 
brother were put to in order to secure 
them. It is a thoroughly American book 
of the best time-honored stamp. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


IKE Oliver Wendell Holmes, the late 

S. Weir Mitchell proved that it was 
possible to be a distinguished physician and 
yet attain high rank in the field of letters. 
The publication of his ‘‘Complete Poems’’ 
(The Century Company), from which the 
following two selections are taken, reminds 
us that the author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne”’ did 
not devote all his creative energies to the 
novel; he was an imaginative and accom- 
plished poet whose talent was frequently 
called into play in that important and now 
generally neglected branch of his art, the 
composition of ‘‘occasional’’ poems. 

Dr. Mitchell excelled in descriptive verse. 
He was able, as this poem shows, to make a 
human habitation appear vividly before us 
and to infuse his lines with sentiment while 
avoiding the suspicion of sentimentality. 
Of the poets of our time, only Mr. Austin 
Dobson could write successfully on such a 
theme as this. 


LINES TO A DESERTED STUDY 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Hush! Feel ye not around us teem 

The shapes that haunted Goethe’s dream? 
When lifted genius mused apart, 

And taste inspired the soul of art; 

Young first Love, coy with trembling wings, 
And Hope, the lark that soaring sings, 
And boyhood friendships prone to fade 
Through pleasant zones of sun and shade, 
With many a fantom born of youth, 

The trust in honor, faith, and truth 

That fails in after years, 

The perfect pearls of life’s young dream 
Dissolved in manhood’s tears. 

Through Time’s swift loom our joys and griefs 
In braided strands together run; 

To weave about this world of ours 

Wild tapestries of shade and sun. 

And seems it not as if to-night, 

Dear, dusty, many-memoried room, 

Our souls had lost the threads of light, 
And like the eve kept gathering gloom? 
Ay, and for one of us the hour 

Must have, methinks, a double power, 

As backward turns his saddened look, 
To.view again those many scenes, 

When life was like an uncut book, 

And Joy was in her rosy teens, 

Yes, even we, who later knew 

The home of friendship and of taste, 

Stand saddened by the parting view 

Of scenes by recollection graced. 

Ah, there the books looked meekly out 
Above an alligator’s snout; 

And bugs and fossils, birds and bones, 
Round-shouldered bottles, jars and stones 
Stood up in order sage,— 

Memorials they of every clime, 

Remains of every age. 

Oh, yes, ’twas here at eventide 

We lingered by the table's side, 

While Wit her lightning stories told, 

And through Havana's clouds of gold 

The thunder-storm of laughter rolled, 

Till Mirth her very contrast brought, 

And drooped the brow in earnest thought, 
While tranced we sat, as now we sit, 

And fast the parting time draws near, 

And these stained walls seem gathering grace 
As if to grow more doubly dear; 

And not an ink-mark on the boards 

But wears a half-appealing look. 

The mottled wall, the naked floor, 

Iread them as ye read a book,— 

As if they something had to say, 

And sought but could not find a way: 

As often mid the waning ycar, 

In brown-cheeked Autumn’s bowers, 

The leaves ye tread seem rustling low,— 
Tread gently, we were flowers. 





Here is a poem less personal, but equally 
vivid. Many of our hurried young poets 
Would do well to imitate the statuesque 
dignity of Dr. Mitchell’s sonorous stanzas. 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as large as the 10-cent size. 
By saving in packing it offers you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 














and 


The Dish 


Quaker Oats is 
Concentrated Energy 
The Essence of Vim 


The Boy 


~ 





That dish of Quaker Oats supplies a half-day’s need of the most active 


boy you know. 


It gives him an excess of energy, for study or for play. 


For this is Nature’s vim-food. 


power. 


are starved and puny. 


She stores in every kernel a mine of 
It produces spirit and vitality, brain activity, muscle strength. 
There is nothing else like it. Nature lavishes her energy on oats. 


But this vim, like the flavor, goes largely to the big, plump grains. 


Others 


So we pick these rich, well-fed grains for use in 


Quaker Oats. Thus we get these luscious flakes and the essence of vitality. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best-Liked Flakes of Vim 


Quaker Oats is this vim-food in its most 
delicious form. The flakes are big and rich 


and luscious. They have 
the flavor and aroma 
which make this dish 
inviting. 

We get but ten pounds 
of such flakes from a 
bushel. It takes hours 
to prepare them with 
dry heat and steam heat. 
But the result is a food 
so unique and delight- 
ful that from all the 








Quaker Cooker 


We have made to our order— 
from pure Aluminum—a perfect 
Double Boiler. It is extra large 
and heavy. We supply it to 
users of Quaker Oats. for cookin 
these flakes in the ideal way. It 
insures the fullness of food value 
and flavor. See our offer in each 
package. 








world over people send here to get it. 
This extra quality costs you no extra 





price. It comes to you 
always when you ask for 
Quaker Oats. 

It makes this food, so 
essential, to children, the 
food that children want. 


This has been proved to 
millions by Quaker Oats 
itself. If you have any 
doubt that this grade is 
worth while, let one meal 
dispel it. 


10¢ and 25c per Package, Except in Far West and South 
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How Goodyear Grows 


As the Years Roll By 


1,479,883 Tires 
Last Year 


In the fiscal year just ended we 
sold 1,479,883 Goodyear pneu- 
matic automobile tires. That's 
about one tire for everycarin use. 


It was 26.6 per cent more tires 
than we sold the year before. It 
was half as many tires as we had 
sold in our previous 14 years 
combined. 


It was more per month than 
we sold per year back in 1909. 


It is more than were sold of 
‘any other tire that’s built. 


To Men Like You 


We sold these tires to men 
like you—men who seek quality 
tires. To men who want safety, 
strength and endurance. To men 
who watch tires and compare 


them. 


Some had accidents with tires. 
Some misused and wrecked 
them. And some, no doubt, 
got faulty Goodyear tires. 


But there’s the record after 15 
years—after millions of tests and 
comparisons. The final verdict, 
as shown by sales, is that Good- 
year tires are best. 


Fortified Tires 
Five Exclusive Ways 


Goodyear Fortified tires pro- 
tect you in five exclusive ways. 


One combats rim-cutting in the 
most efficient way that’s known. 


One means safety. These tires 
are held on by an unstretchable 
tire base, in which we vulcanize 


six flat bands of 126 braided 


wires. 


One saves needless blow-outs. 
Our “On-Air” cure—which costs 
$1,500 daily—prevents the 
countless blow-outs due to 








wrinkled fabric. 
(jooD)} YEAR 
AKRON. OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 








One —a patent method — re- 
duces by 60 per cent the risk of 
tread separation. 

And one combats punctures 
and skidding. That's our All- 
Weather tread—tough and 
double-thick, flat and smooth- 
running, sharp-edged and 
resistless. 

All these features are in Good- 
year Fortified tires. Not one of 
them is found in any other. 


Let Them Prove 

This isn’t written to sell tires, 
for tires must sell themselves. 
We simply urge you to test the 
tires which won this matchless 
showing. 

They outsell any other. They 
are gaining new usersfast. They 
are fortified in exclusive ways 
against five major tire troubles. 

You cannot, we argue, be fair 
to yourself without proving out 
these tires. And now, with the 
new year, isa good time to doit. 


Any dealer will supply you if 
you say you want Goodyear tires, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


(2040) 
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The 


“While the brief minutes swoon to endless 
days” is a line that deserves immortality. 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL 
How gentle here is Nature’s mood! She lays 
A woman-hand upon the troubled heart, 
Bidding the world away and time depart, 
While the brief minutes swoon to endless days 
Filled full of sad, inconstant thoughtfulness. 


Behold, ’tis eventide... Dun cattle stand 
Drowsed in the misted grasses. From the hol- 
lows deep,;\. .-s 7%. a3 j 
Dim veils, adrift, o’er,arch and. tower sweep, | 
Casting a dreary doubt along the land, : 
Weighting the twilight with some vague distress. 


Transient and subtle, not to thought more near 

Thaw spirit is to flesh, about me rise 

Dim memories, long lost to: love’s sad eyes; 
Now are they wandering shadows, strange aud 

drear, ‘ ; 4 
That from their natal substance far have strayed. 
Thé witches of the mind possess the time,; . 

And cry, ‘“‘Behold thy dead!'’ ‘They come, 

they pass; 

We yearn to give them feature; face. Alas! 
Love hath no morn for memory’s failing prime; 
What once was sweet with truth is but a shade. 
The ghosts of nameless sorrow, joy, despair, 

Emotions that have no remembered ‘source, 

Love-waifs from other worlds, hope, fear, remorse 
Born of some vision’s crime, wail through the air, 
Crying, We were and are not!—that is all. 
Yet'sweet the indecisive evening hour 

That hath of earth the least. Unreal as dreams 

Dreamed within dreams, and ever further, seems 
The sound of human toil, while grass and flower 
Berd where the mercy of the dew doth fall. 
Strange mysteries of expectation wait 

Above the grave-mounds of the storied space, 

Where, buried, lie a nation’s strength and grace, 
And the sad joys of Rome’s imperious state 
That perished of its insolent excess. 

A dull gray shroud o’er this vast burial rests, 

Is deathly still, or seems to rise and fall, 

As on a dear one, dead, the moveless pall 
Doth cheat the heart with stir of her white breasts, 
Mocking the troubled hour with worse distress. 

A deathful languor holds the twilight mist, 

Unearthly colors drape the Alban hills, 

A dull malaria the spirit fills; 

Death and decay all beauty here have kissed, 
Pledging the land to sorrowing loveliness. 


Many splendid revivals of the pageant 
have marked the last five years, and now 
an allied form, the masque, seems to be 
returning to favor. A striking indication 
that the movement is well under way is 
the publication by Mitchell Kennerley of 
“Earth Deities, and Other Rhythmic 
Masques,” by Bliss Carman and Mary 
Perry King. That the four masques in this 
volunie would furnish pleasant outdoor en- 
tertainment is undoubtedly true, but our 
chief concern in these columns must be 
with Mr. Carman’s thoughtful and exqui- 
site lyrics. Sung or spoken by a gaily clad 
actor on the greensward stage, such a poem 
as this would be delightful, but its beauty 
is evident also to those whom it reaches 
only by means of the printed page. 


PSYCHE 
By BuLiss CARMAN 
Tender as wind of summer 
That wanders among the flowers, 
Down worldly aisles with enchanted smiles 
She leads the mysterious hours. 
This is immortal Psyche, 
The wingéd soul of man,— 
Ardor unspent and innocent 
As when the world began. 
Out of the ancient silence 
Over the darkling earth, 
4s streamers swim on the sunrise rim, 
She moves between sorrow and mirth. 
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The impulse of things eternal, 
The transport hidden in clay, 

Like a dancing beam on a noonday stream, 
She signals along the way. 


‘Her feet are poised over peril, 
Her eyes are familiar with death, 
Her radiant wings are daring things, 
Frail as the beat of a breath. 


Over the ocean of being, 
In her gay, incredible flight, 

See her float and ruin in the gold of the sun, 
Down to the gates of night. 


The storm may darken above her, 
-The surges thunder below, 


|,But on through a’rift where the gold lights drift, 


~ Still she will dancing go, 


Treasuring things forgotten, 

‘As dreams and destinies fade; 
Spirit of truth and ageless youth, 
* “She laughs and is’ not afraid. 


Many lyries in this book:are likely to do 
honor to Mr. Carman’s énviable reputa- 
tion, but in none of them does he reach a 
higher level «than in the speech by the 
Student which forms the conclusion to 
‘Earth Deities.” We have ventured to 
eall it “‘Masks of Deity.”’” The indwelling 


‘splendor of commgn things, the divinity 


latent in humanity, has never been -so 
strikingly exprest by a modern poet, not 
even by Miss Evelyn Underhill, in the mem- 
orable book of verse which she called ‘‘ Im- 
manence.”” Only Bliss Carman, among 
present-day writers, could see Apple Mary 
as Pomona, and make his readers share 
his vision. 
MASKS OF DEITY 


By BLiss CARMAN 


Where are my dreams of beauty gone? 
This air, this wood, this very stone— 


The same, yet not the same! I see 
Them now as masks of deity. 

There is a friendliness of light 
About them, new and infinite; 

And they will never more appear 
The alien common things they were. 
Another day! The silent sun 
Kindles the clod it falls upon 


With ecstasy, and life renews 
Itself for its eternal use. 


And now for me henceforth, behold 
A world that is not as of old. 


In every face I shall descry 

Some glimpse of divinity: 

The laundry-girl wit!: bare white throat 
And lyric step, and hair afloat, 

Is Beroe, who comes to bless 

The town with her fresh loveliness. 

The shabby model's p :rfect face 

Smiles on with Ceres’s generous grace. 
One voice, with its caressing tone, 

Wild, soft, and sad, is Syrinx’s own. 
Old Apple Mary at her stall 

Is not her dingy self at all, 

But great Pomona in disguise; 

And the old dame with earth-brown eyes 
Who tends the bird-shop, with its shelf 
Of injured ones, is Fauna’'s self. 

The grapes upon the fruiterer's stand 
Were tended by Bacchante’s hand. 

O world of dusk where dreams are born, 
To grow to wisdom with the morn! 


Our visions pass, but their truth remains, 
So man aspires and attains 


Back by the green and shadowy road 

To carry the news from the gods’ abode! 

O sun, be with me along the way, 

And spread thy glamour through town to-day, 


That folk in the dreariest plight may see 
Some kind revelation of deity! 
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Will You Be Like 
This Scotchman 
Mr. Pipe Smoker? 


His nephew took him to the races and 
persuaded him to bet a shilling on a long 
shot horse that. won. When the bookmaker 
handed Sandy sixteen shillings as his wine 
nings, the old man turned to his nephew and 
in a dazed voice said, “Tell me, lad, how long 
has this thing been going.on?” 

Sir, if you do not smoke Edgeworth until 
some friend happens to offer you some, you 
may wait a long while for a great. pleasure, 
You may wonder as you taste your first pipe- 
ful how you have smoked for years: and 
never smoked Edgeworth. You may’ ask, 
“How long has tobacco so good been on the 
market?” 


We-sa you may, because the chances, aré 
you are thinking you would do no such thing, 
But just try smoking a little Edgeworth in 
our pipe and note 
ow it warms up ta 
the new tobacco. We 
wouldn’t. ask: you to 
try Edgeworth with, 
out doing a little 
something on ourpart 
to make the trial easy. 
pad desirous 2 
sending you a pack- 
age of Ldgewerth 
‘Ready-Rubbed Smok- 
ing Tinos Free. 
The risk in smok- 
ing Edgeworth is 
all. taken out by an 
unpatented process. 
You risk nothing the first time you smoke 
it because you can get free a package’con- 
taining a sample so big that after you are 
through smoking it you have no doubts as 
to whether you want more or not. 


And there's no risk about buying Edge- 
worth, because every package sold is Sodieall- 
fiedly guaranteed. 

We don’t want any man ever to feel that 
he risks anything when he buys Edgeworth. 

Our confidence in Edgeworth is supported 
by the great number of smokers who cling to 
it. Doesn’t this confidence bespeak a trial 
of Edgeworth by you? 

Write to us for the Sample Package. Ask 
any dealer when you want to buy. 


The original Edgeworth was a Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth now comes also in Ready-Rubbed 
that may be bought in 10c and 50c tins every- 
where and in handsome $1.00 humidor pack- 
ages. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your dealer 
has none. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 5 South 
2lst Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides worth 
makes several other brands of smoking to- 
bacco, including the well-known Q! _ 
granulated plug—a great favorite with 
smokers for many years, 

To Retail Tobaceo Merchants — If your 
jobber cannot onpely Edgeworth, Larus & 

ro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at the 
game price you would pay jobber, 





EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


of Form Letters, Drawings, Menus, Re- 
rts, anything? Then take advantage 
of our offer of ten days’ without 
it. Dans’ IMPROVED Top is 
e simplest and quickest method of 
duplicating. 100 copies from Pen- 
written and 50 copies from Type- 
written Original. Complete Dupli- 
eator, with “ Da Oiled 
. Parchment Back, negative roll 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR 00., Daus Bidg., 11) John St., N. ¥. 

























NABISCO 
‘Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 

—a new concep- 
‘tion in chocolate- 
‘flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
Lween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 


which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 





















cent tins, 


immediate pleasure. In ten- 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








JUST PUBLISHED 
The Great Lectures that Have Stirred 
Thousands 


The Prince 


of Peace 


One of Five Dainty Books by 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Secretary of State 





The Four Others Are: 


‘ ‘THE PRICE OF A SOUL 
THE VALUE OF AN IDEAL 
THE PEOPLE’S LAW 
The Ethical, Social, Economic, and Religious 
teachings of the most popular orator in the world 


His most effective lectures and addresses which 
have been delivered before many great audiences. 


In five uniform volumes, thin 12mo. Ornamental boards 
—dainty style. Price of each title 30c net; by mail 35c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shake- 
in One speare, for lecturers, writers, 
ss a teachers, and all public speakers 
—wWe ew Pat- and readers,—for libraries, etc. 
ent Thumb -Notch Shakespeare COMPLETE in one 
i thin paper volume for ready- 
In d ex whi c h reference purposes~Plays,Sonnets, 
Guides Your Fin- Poems, Index, Glossary.etc. Bi- 
ger Instantly to ography and Notes by F.J.Furni- 


vall and John Mungo. ITH 
the Very PlayYou DECIDE FEATURE 
Want. 











DEDLY NE 
never before used in, Shakespeare 
—a patent thumb-notch index 
which guides your finger INSTANTLY 
to the very Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 
1094 pages; 64 full-page illustrations;type 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
in durable cloth, $2.25,carriage paid by us 


Something 
NEW 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
A COMRADE OF THE GIANT TREES 
66 HAT Walt Whitman was to all 


sorts and conditions of men,” 
says one writer, ‘John Muir was to giant 
Sequoias, grand cajions, glaciers, and wild 
flowers.”” The ‘‘democracy of Nature” 
was ‘‘indelible” in him, and, more than 
that, the Kansas City Star remarks, for all 
that John Muir gave to Nature, Nature 
paid him back. ‘She put on John Muir 
the. stamp of her rugged beauties. ... . 
Now he is ‘rolled round through earth’s 
diurnal course with rocks and stones and 
trees,’ but so, it seemed, he was when he 
was living.” 

He has gone, but leaving priceless gifts 
behind him for other Americans, who know 
ottty:too little of what he had done for them 
and for this country. For his discoveries of 
the‘habits and nature of our glaciers scienge 
owes much to his memory; but for his tire- 
less ‘efforts to preservexfor us the wonders 
and heauties of the Sequoia groves, the Yo 
semitg Valley, and Yellowstone Park, we 
owe him even more. These are such things 
as no country in the world can duplicate, 
and yet they might easily have been lost to 
us had not John Muir been. their friend. 
He alone knew and appreciated those mon- 
archs of Nature’s realm, the Sequoias, 
millenniums old, sturdy and flourishing 
when Romulus and Remus were sprawling 
in the den of their foster-mother. Sinée 
his earliest childhood he had been a lover 
of everything wild, says the New York 
Evening Post. In Dunbar, Scotland; where 
he was born, all was tame enough; but-éven 
here John Muir cultivated wildness of a 
sort, being fond of a fist-fight, and, at-the 
manly age of ten, when he left that country, 
he was accounted by all his fellows as a 
‘“‘epude fechter” for his. years, ‘Already he 
and his brothers had read_a'little of Amer- 
ica and of its forests. ‘ And then, we are 
told, wat 

One night their father came in and said: 

‘*Bairns, you needna. learn your lessons 
the ‘nicht, for we'll’ gang to -America’ the 
morn!” ey ahi 

The Muir family plunged: into the Wis- 
consin wilderness and took up the rude life 
of pioneers. At eleven years, John -was 
helping his father clear the land, and inci- 
dentally working out’ mathematical .prob- 
lems-on the chips which ‘flew from his ax. 
The elder Muir was a stern, just man, ;Law 
and order reigned in his‘ house, and’ lights 
were doused at acertain hour. Young John 
obeyed the rule, but .finalty. obtained ‘per 
mission to rise earlier than the rest’,of ;the 
family. By force of will the methodical boy 
cut down his sleeping hours from ten t0 
five and changed his time of rising from 6 
to 1 a.m. 

In the quiet hours of early morning he 
was always busy, and soon began to prové 
that his inventive faculty had been well 
developed. He built different pieces of 
mechanism, with a knife as his chief tool. 
At the same time, he read whatever books 
he could lay his hands on. 
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John was fearful that when his father 
discovered his wooden inventions, they 
would be burned, but David Muir, canny 
Seot that he was, contented himself with 
talking about the wasted time that could 
better be spent in Bible study. Finally, the 
neighbors induced the boy to take his 
machines to the State fair at Madison. He 
had thought that no one would look at the 
things, but his neighbors knew better. 

In 1860 young Muir set forth with a sack- 
ful of wooden machines to visit the State 
fair at Madison. His inventions interested 
both conductor and engineer of the train, 


and they allowed him to ride on the loco- 


motive. It was a wonderful journey; for he 
had not been six miles from home since he 
came to Wisconsin, and a railway was a 
thing of mystery to him. His exhibits were 
accepted, and the young inventor mingled 
with the crowd and heard the generous 
comments of visitors. But he did not re- 
veal his identity to them, and even refused 
to read the accounts of his machines which 
appeared in newspapers, because his father 
had warned him against the danger of 
praise. 


It was at this time that his career began 
in earnest. He heard that young fellows 
could study at the State University for less 
than a dollar a week. He seized the pppor- 
tunity, supported himself by farmwork, odd 
jobs, and school-teaching, and spent prob- 
ably as little actual cash as any of the 
University’s needy scholars. After his 
graduation he had not the slightest idea of 
what his future might be. His coming to 
California was the result of some one’s sug- 
gestion that the climate there might ben- 
efit him, at a time when he was ill of a fever 
contracted in Florida. In April, 1868, he 
arived almost penniless in San Francisco, 
but the city, we are told, did not long hold 
him, for . 


Far to the south and east lay the peaks of 

the Sierra Nevada, carved by the glaciers of 
ages and clothed with dense forests. He 
struck out afoot and followed the Diablo 
foothills along the San José valley to Gilroy; 
thence over the Diablo Mountains to the 
valley of San Joaquin by the Pacheco Pass. 
Finally he went into the Sierras to the big 
trees of Mariposa and the ‘‘glorious Yosem- 
ite,” as he called it. ‘‘I am well again,” he 
wrote. ‘‘Il came to life in the cool winds 
and the crystal waters of the mountains, 
and were it not for a thought now and then 
of loneliness and isolation, the pleasure of 
my existence would be complete. I will re- 
main here eight or nine months.” 
_ The spell of the Sierras held John Muir 
inits grip for the rest of his life. To be sure, 
he left them at times to tramp about the 
world, but always did he go back to explore 
the mysteries of the ranges that made him 
famous. 

Mr. Muir’s simple camp equipment en- 
tbled him to go into the wildest and most 
iaecessible places—spots where birds and 
atimals had to fight for sustenance. Note- 

ks, a tin cup, an ax, some tea, bread 
ad cheese sufficed, both in summer and 
Winter. The boy who had fought his way 
through school never found use for fire- 
“ms. Wild animals never suffered at his 
hands; they belonged to nature, and, in his 
tyes, were inviolate. Blankets and tents 
Were other things that Mr. Muir deemed 
Wnecessary. He declared that men who 
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ELECTRIC CAR SUPREMACY 

The Electric offers in its diversified uses, a car of exceptional 
merit—as family car it stands supreme. 
Every member of your family can drive it—no chauffeur needed... It offers all of the 
best qualities of a gasoline car without an; disagreeable features—danger from gas- 
oline—offensive odors of oil—grime, dirt and the difficulties attending its operation. 
The electric car will do everything a gasoline car does (except tour) with greater 
ease—cleaner and better. Its upkeep is far below that of the gas car, to say nothing 
of the depreciation difference. It can be driven over any over Which a gas- 
oline car can be propelled—up any hill on which the wheels can find traction: - 
No machinery to get out of order—no mechanician needed—no engine trouble—: 
no nerve racking gear clashing—no exhaust noise to disconcert the timid—noth. 
ing, but just the enjoyment of rapid transit in an easy, luxurious, delightful 
manner—that is what you secure in a Rauch & Lang Electric—the only Top- 
Mounted, Straight-Type, Worm Drive Electric built. 

ITS SUCCESS MERITS AN INVESTIGATION 


Dealers in principal 
cities will demonstrate. 
Catalog on request. 


The RAUCH & 
LANG _: 
CARRIAGE Co, 


ar80 W. asth St. 
CLEVELAND, O. 








Philadelphia 
2314 Chestnut St _ 
Cleveland - 
629 Superior Ave 

Min: 
1207 Harmon Pl. 
3501 Main St. 








f6 5 99 Stops snori 
Dont-Snore =": 
breathing. 
Money Refunded if it Don’t. Ask for Booklet, 


THOS. B. MORTON CO. (Inc.) 7 Starks Bldg:, Louisville, Ky. 


tira DD PROCES 


Coughs and hoarseness relieved, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
le 


Sam JOHN L BROWN & SON. Boston, Mass. 












SECTION Aa. 
BOOKCASES 


are made for little libraries that are bound 
to grow. You will find them adapted to 
the books you have and are getting this 
season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good 
quality, and economy when you have hun- 
dreds of books in your own collection. 

You can start with one section 
and add as needed. We have agen- 
cies everywhere. Gunn quality is 
guaranteed. Our prices are lower than others. 

Write for Souvenir bookmark and Catalog show- 
ing the removable, — st doors, absence of 
disfiguring iron bands, and the handsome Sanitary, 
Mission, lonial, and Standard designs. 


The Gunn Furnitare Co., Dept. B-19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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All Persons Attempting to 
Follow the Course of the 
Great War at all Seriously 
will Find this Magazine an 
Absolute Necessity. 


The New Pork Ttines 
CURRENT 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


EUROPEAN 
WAR 


A Monthly. .Magazine 
25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year 


> 


This magazine; which. The New 
York Times:issués in-response to a 
general demand for the current publi- 
cation in regdjly,availablé and perma- 
nent form of £hé-essential records and 
vital literature of the greatest war in 
the history of thé world; keeps the in- 
telligent followers of the world’s affairs 
in authoritative touch with, the. past and 
the progress of this titanitic struggle. 

In addition to its current interest 
and importance, it will also become a 
permanent record of the documents 
and official utterances of all the nations 
involved and of their rulers; also of 
the more notable public utterances by 
men of influence in all lands; also of 
all notable writings about the war. 

It will carry in detail many impor- 
tant documents and utterances which 
have appeared necessarily in part in 
the daily press. 

Each number will have more than 
two hundred pages and will contain 
portraits in rich, brown rotogravure of 
men distinguished as participants in 
the European War and as authors of 
speeches, documents, and articles 
appearing in the magazine. 


For Historical Completeness, One Should 
Begin With The First Issue, 
December 12, 1914 


Send One Dollar. for the First 
Four Numbers. After examining 
them you will have to have the rest 


Address all communications to 


The New Bork Times 


Current History 
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lived in houses were the only ones who 
caught cold, and he was content to sleep 
in a pine thicket beside a fire. When the 
embers died, and his limbs grew stiff, he 
would make another blaze and doze off 
again, breaking his rest several times in the 
night. His early habit of allowing himself 
a minimum of sleep enabled Mr. Muir to 
do this without physical discomfort, and 
he throve on the simple diet of. bread and 
tea, his long, wiry muscles responding 
nobly to the hardships of mountaineering. 


His glacier studies in the Yosemite were 
interrupted by a trip with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and by other 
excursions to various localities where ad- 
ditional observations were made. In 1879 
and 1880 he made his way to Alaska, where 
he discovered Glacier Bay and the famous 
mammoth ice-river that is now known as 
the Muir Glacier. George Wharton James, 
in his ‘‘Heroes of California,’ says of his 
discoveries: 


When he first began to tell of what he had 
discovered of the living glaciers in the Sierra 
Nevada, the scientists laughed at the pre- 
sumption of a ‘‘sheep-herder”’ to question 
the determinations of such great scientists 
as Whitney, King, Le Conte, and Hoffman. 
These men. ‘knew there were no living 
glaciers in the Sierras. They knew that the 
Yosemite Valley was formed by a great 
cataclysm «which had split open three 
thousand feet of solid granite and yawned 
so’ vastly that the bed of the valley had 
dropt into’ that depth. 

Who. was Muir, that he dare challenge 
these,long-aecepted theories of the scien- 
“tists? . Muir was nothing, save in that he 
was the human instrument of careful obser- 
vation, thorough reflection, and accurate 
reading of the facts; and he lived to see 
every scientist in the world hastening to 
declare his belief that he was right and his 
fellow scientists of the past wrong. 


His latter fame has quite obliterated his 
early exploits as an inventor, but the Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin, recalling the days at 
the University, quotes from one of Muir’s 
roommates a few amusing stories of the 
Handy Andy that he was then: 


Muir was an early riser and an indom- 
itable worker. He was always making 
things. He built a model of a sawmill with 
a self-gigging carriage. His study table 
was high, like a bookkeeper’s desk, with a 
sliding rack above the top in which his text- 
books were set, back down. 

A eatch supported each. His clock- 
work beneath at a stated time let the book 
of that hour fall open on the desk beneath 
the rack. He was great on clocks: there 
_were many of them in many forms. One 
had a pendulum made with an old-fashioned 
cent for a bob, hung on a seythe, which in 
turn was hung in the branch of a bur-oak 
stub. The works were concealed in the 
stub. 

The bed-tipping arrangement probably 
attraeted most attention. This bed was 
connected with a clock in such a way that 
when it was time to get up a knee-joint was 
released and the bed tipped to the floor, 
leaving the occupant in a position almost 
upright. The machine also struck a match, 
took off the extinguisher for the ecamphene- 
lamp and lighted the lamp—when the match 








camphene, and_ kerosene 
then. 

Prof. ‘“‘John,’’ President J. W. Sterling, 
was wont at times to bring visitors to 
Muir’s room. He brought one day the dis- 
tinguished author of the text-books. then 
used in senior year, a very dignified gentle. 
man. The visitor wanted to try the bed, 
Muir placed him in it, but wrong end to, 
When the clock released him, he was head 
down, to the horror of Professor ‘John’ 
But the author was amused, and he and 
Muir fraternized at once. 

When Muir taught a country school, in 
the winter, near Windsor, he used to stay 
after school to study. He rigged one of 
his clocks with an old blackboard, some 
twenty inches square, and adjusted it at 
a certain hour to tip over a little sulfurie 
acid, at the mouth of the big square stove, 
on some sugar, which ignited and started 
his fire in the morning before he got there. 


was unknown 


John Muir’s love of trees, developed in 
the solitude of the years he later spent 
among them, is best understood from his 
own words, which have been quoted from 


one of his books. Our forests, he cried, are 


in peril, from which only the Federal Goy- 
ernment, acting quickly, can save them. 
And he added: 


Any fool can destroy trees. They can 
not run away; and if they could, they would 
still be destroyed—chased and hunted down 
as lqng as fun or a dollar could be got out of 
their bark hides, branching horns, or mag- 
nificent bole backbones. Few that fell 
trees plant them; nor would planting avail 
much toward getting back anything like 
the noble primeval forests. During a man’s 
life only saplings can be grown in the place 
of the old trees—tens of centuries old— 
that have been destroyed. It took more 
than three thousand years to make some of 
the trees in these Western woods—trees 
that are still standing in perfect strength 
and beauty, waving and surging in the 
mighty forests of the Sierra. 

Through all the wonderful, eventful cen- 
turies since Christ’s time—and long before 
that—God had cared for these trees, saved 
them from drought, disease, avalanches, 
and a thousand straining, leveling tempests 
and floods; but he can not save them from 
fools—only Uncle Sam can do that. 


Of John Muir there is yet another aspect, 
John Muir the man. In the San Franciseo 
Chronicle, George Hamlin Fitch, well known 
on the Pacific Coast as journalist and nov- 
elist, says that Muir was an even greater 
man than naturalist. His great personality 
could not be missed. Says Mr. Fitch: 


When you talked with him you felt it- 
stinctively that here was a man consecra 
to his great work. Absolutely without any 
pretense, free from all self-consciousness, he 
met every one in the simple spirit of broth- 
erhood. All that was necessary to make 
him your friend was a love of nature. Then, 
if he was in the mood, he would talk as if 
inspired of rare days he had spent in Ye 
semite and rare nights under the stars on 
the slopes of Tyndall or Lyell. His fine 
eyes would grow luminous and in them yoll 
saw the spirit that made him a revealer 
the secrets of the trees and the mountaills. 

My best recollection of Muir is of meet 
ing him and Robert Underwood Johnsot, 
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FOR Ford CARS 
GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Price Complete, “_ 5 (F. 


O. B. Boston) 
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Long ago we realized the wide demand 
among Ford owners for electric starting-lighting 
equipment—providing a system of proved re- 
liability could be obtained at a moderate price. 


fini 


POTTY 





Tauitivnen 


For nearly two years the Gray & Davis 
engineers have been engaged in studying the 
requirements of the Ford car. Exhaustive ex- 
periments and months of careful testing were 
part of the development of this system. 


The result is a powerful, dependable starting- 
lighting device—a typical Gray & Davis System 
—identical in material and workmanship with 
systems found on expensive automobiles. 




























’ As is well known, Gray & Davis starting- 
lighting systems are carried as standard equip- 
ment on leading American cars in every price 
class up to $4,000 and over. These systems have 
been time-tested and time-proven and the equip- 
ment we now offer Ford owners equals this 
same high standard. 
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The Ford system is simple, compact, light 
in weight, and can quickly and easily be in- 
stalled on any Model T. A 6-volt battery, 
battery box, indicator, switches, wiring and all 
necessary connections are included. The com- 
plete equipment ready for installation is fur- 
nished for $75 (F. O. B. Boston). Any garage, 
machine shop or owner with mechanical ability 
can install the system in a few hours. 


daughters. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 





How it adds value to your Ford car 
You can easily imagine the convenience, safety and-intrinsic 

value this system adds to the present splendid service of your 
Ford, when you realize that 

—it starts the engine by pressing a pedal. 

—it eliminates the danger of hand-cranking and back-firing. 

—by turning a switch the road is flooded with brilliant, de- 
pendable electric light. 

—it spins the ‘‘stalled’’ engine. 

—it serves you steadily, quietly, powerfully—asking less than 
a half hour’s care each month. 

—it brings the convenient use of your car to Your wife and 


In these extra-services the Gray & Davis system 
quickly repays its cost. : 


How to Purchase 


Below we print a list of our distributors. Your local supply man, 
dealer or agent can secure delivery for you by ordering from the 
nearest distributor. If you have any difficulty in obtaining a system, 
we will see that you are promptly supplied. 

Write us ¢oday for descriptive catalog. You will naturally wish to 
know all about this equipment. 

Demonstration of the Gray & Davis System for Ford cars was given 
at the New York Automobile Show and will be repeated at the Auto- 
mobile Show held at Chicago. If it is possible for you to attend this 
show, be sure to visit the Gray & Davis section. 

































= Atlanta, Ga.............. Elyea-Austell Company Indianapolis, Ind...Gibson Automobile Company Portland, Ore........ Chanslor & Lyon Company 
a SN, ME. ok. iv'ca ieee itchell & Smith, Inc. Kansas City, Mo. ..Kansas City Auto Supply Co. Providence, R. I............. Dutee Wilcox Flint 
— Buffalo, N.Y,.......... Jas. G. Barclay, Inc. Los Angeles, Cal.,.... Chanslor & I.yonCompany Richmond, Va......Kaehler Motor Car Company 
|= Chicago, Ill............ Erwin Greer & Company Louisville, Ky.......... Roy E. Warner Company Rochester, N. Y......... Barclay-Brown Co , Inc. 
= Cincinnati, O............ Coughlin & Davis, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn. ...... Electric Mfg. Company San Antonio, Tex......... Fisk Company of Texas 
= eanaen, O... : Rages Supply & be Co. New Orleans, La.......... Interstate Electric Co, San Francisco, Cal... .Chanslor & Lyon Company 
= jas, lexas .. ..... Fisk Company of Texas . -. Seattle, Wash......... hans! > 
= Denver, Colo... . Auto Equipment Company New York, N. ¥.. 5 Wik oo Ste Branch St Shs Mo * wes pm eee 
= Des Moines, Ia............. . Herring Motor Co. 245°47°49 55 rs Ss ‘ °F aaa El ites Pp 
S| | Detroit, Mich..-..... F.E. Holmes Company Oakland, Cal. ........ Chanslor & Lyon Company St. Paul, Minn........... ectric Mfg. Company 
Fresno, Cal.......... Chanslor & Lyon ompany Omaha, Neb............ Powell Supply Company To!cdo, Ohio........ ....Roberts-Toledo Auto Co 
eee eee ee RR. Ashwell Philadelphia, Pa........ J. H. McCullough & Son Washington, D.C. Miller Bros. Auto & Sup. House 
Houston, Tex............ Fisk Company of Texas Pittsburgh, Pa................ Jos. Woodwell Co. Wellington, N.Z. ..... Colonial Motor Company 
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MARRIAGE SCENE IN GALICIA—This (reduced from the original) is but one of the hundreds of splendid illustrations from the Jewish Encyclopedia, and 
depicts a phase of the Jewish marriage custom in Austria. All the curious and interesting marriage ceremonies among the Jews throughout the world are 
illustrated and explained in this great work, as well as every other feature of Jewish life and history. 


DID YOU KNOW 








THAT A JEW AND THAT JEWS 
—First set foot on American soil as a discoverer with Columbus? —To the number of five were with Columbus when he first sailed 
—Financed the First Expedition of Columbus and without interest? into unknown seas? 
—Made = map of the world which Columbus used on his first Were among the settlers in nine of the original thirteen colonies? 
voyaay bid i —Received a notable letter from George Washington, replying to 
—Invented the quadrant and the sextant, necessities to naviga- their congratulations, at close of his second administration? 


tion of the high seas? 


—Received the first message of Columbus announcing that he had -Are found of the Negro race, and also of the Chinese? 


discovered a new world? —Have given to the world a long list of its most eminent states- 
—Loaned Washington $600,000 toaid hiscampaignat Valley Forge? men, scholars, poets, philanthropists, financiers, reformers? 
Brings within reach of thoughtful and IT WILL OFFSET PREJUDICE 





pane people Ren only = Te There is a need for this work in public school libraries, so that the rising 
BBG Compete recnse Of the Jewis 1 Face generation may know the story of Jewish achievement from the Jewish point 
from the earliest beginnings of history of view. Education alone will banish prejudice. Many philanthropic Hebrews 
down to date. 12 large volumes; pre- faye presented sets of this great work to schools and other libraries in which 
pared by more than 400 scholars and otherwise it might not have been installed. Such public-spiritedness on their part 
specialists. Treats more than 150,000 as commanded the most grateful recognition from Jew and non-Jew alike, 
Topic Entries; contains 2,000 illustra- stamping their generosity indelibly upon thoughtful minds which have thus 
tions; cost $750,000 to produce. been given access to the boundless wealth of Jewish history, literature, and life. 


Only Wide Open Door to the Wealth of Jewish Literature, 
Science, History, Biography, and Actual Life 


ga@s-“Should find its way into the libraries of Jewish and Christian scholars alike,” says Jacos H. Scuirr, “@3a 
Banker and Philanthropist of New York. 

gas” “‘Is a potent instrumentality with which to combat prejudice, never more urgently needed than at=@3& 
this time,” says Rev. Dr. Emi G. Hirscu, Professor of Rabbinical Literature in Chicago University. 

pes~“‘An indispensable Treasure-House of Knowledge to which Jews and non-Jews should have“@& 
recourse,” says REv. Dr. M. ScHLESINGER, Rabbi at Albany. 


Wise Words of a Wise Rabbi to His People 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman, preaching to his congregation as Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, endorsed this magnificent work in glowing terms; and after saying that ‘“Every Jewish 
home must possess a copy,” he declared: ‘‘This Encyclopedia should be universally acces- 
sible, so that wherever, in the smallest city and village of Americaand Europe, any dis- ee Wei wold ae edibaeaes Loos See 
cussion arises concerning a point pertaining to Judaism and Israel, this work will be 
at hand for consultation. ” 
























354-360 Fourth 
rk 


Gentlemen: Please 
forward full information 
about The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia in Twelve Volumes, 
Illustrated,and give Subscription 
Price and Special Terms of Pay- 
ment as advertised in The Literary 
Digest 1-26-1§ 
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Century, on their return from a rapid trip to 
the Yosemite.. They took dinner with me 
in Jules’s old restaurant on Pine Street. 
Muir was in great spirits and he talked as 
I never heard him talk before or since— 
with the rapt face of a seer, as tho the 
yision of the majestic mountains and the 
great trees that were saplings w hen Rome 
was founded was actually before his eyes 
That is the way I like to recall him—as a a 
man so moved by the spiritual forces that 
he actually compelled a careless nation to 
preserve the Yosemite Valley, the Big 
Trees, and the Yellowstone Park as an ever- 
lasting heritage of the people. 


THE GOOD-FELLOWSHIP OF WAR 


J UAT the Man from Mars would have 
to say about the European War 
would doubtless make savage reading—if 
he maintains the same sweet reasonableness 
and sanity on that subject that have been 
attributed to him in other matters. There 
are many points upon which his comments 
and queries would prove most instructive. 
One of these is suggested in a recent news- 
paper story, which retails the ‘‘ social inter- 
course’’ between hostile trenches in France 
and Belgium and the amenities of hostility. 
What would he say to the amazing fact that 
these people who are killing and maiming 
one another exhibit countless times a spirit 
of friendliness toward, and even affection 
for, the men of the other side? What, in- 
deed, can any reasoning beings think of 
this state of affairs—those most of all who 
spend their waking hours breathing anath- 
emas against a hated foe and who dream at 
tight of demons? There is no reasonable 
explanation for this queer twist in human 
nature, save that it is probably as easy to 
love those we kill as it is to hate those who 
have never harmed us. As the writer, Her- 
bert Corey, says, in his correspondence to 
the New York Globe, ‘‘the only evidence of 
hatred one discovers on either side is in 
safe civilian shelter, well back of the lines.” 
Afew examples of the fact that ‘‘men seem 
to be killing one another in perfect good 
tature—almost in fellowship,” are given: 
Some one told the other day of a Scotch 
sergeant commanding the guard over a 


detachment of German prisoners. One 
prisoner had the toothache. 
“Poor mannie,’’ said the Scotchman 


sympathetically, ‘‘I ha’ a bit o’ wire here. 
Open yer mouth and I’ll soon ha’ it oot 
for you.”’ q 

Pig displaying a bit of Christian 

ity, of a certainty. But the same 

ilicoen had half a dozen or more 
notches on the butt of his gun. He ex- 
Vlained that, like so many of the better 
thots, he was keeping a wee tab on the 
Germans he had killed. Lately his shoot- 
ing had fallen off. He thought his rifle was 
out of kilter. He had missed two men 
lately at less than one hundred yards—fair 
standing shots. ° 

On one part of the Calais battle-line the 
German and English trenches have been 
Worked by traverse to within fifty yards of 
tach other. The head that protrudes over 
tither embankment is very apt to be drilled. 

fore the men had to get along on cold 
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snacks. It was impossible for the cooks to 
get near them with their buckets of hot 
stew. 5 

‘*Let’s call it off for the dinner-hour,”’ the 
English called over the intervening space to 
the Germans. 

The enemy agreed heartily. No English- 
man ean get hungrier than a German. A 
daily armistice was agreed to, to begin at 
a given hour and end at a given hour. A 
signal for the beginning and end of the 
daily truce was arranged. So that at 12 
and 6 o'clock each day the firing stopt, and 
the men crawled out of the wet, nasty 
trenches and sat about in the sun and ate 
and shouted military jokes across the way 
to each other. When the hour was over, 
they returned to their burrows and began 
popping away at one another’s heads. 

Both sides are musically inclined. The 
Germans have the better bands and more of 
them. Reports from a score of places have 
told of the evening concert, in which the 
Germans furnish the melodies and the En- 
glishmen a large share of the applause. 
This does not happen every evening. But 
some days the British find themselves ab- 
solutely starved for music. By various 
devices they make their need known to 
the enemy. 

‘*‘Let’s have a sing-song, what?”’ 
English way of putting it. 

Usually the Germans agree. That eve- 
ning, after firing has stopt—‘or a part of 
this factory efficiency with which war is 
carried on nowadays prescribes that rifle- 
firing is of little value after dusk—the Ger- 
man band parades to a point between the 
lines. There they play until they are tired 
—German airs for the most part, but in- 
variably mixing in a few of the favorites of 
their hostile hosts. An especially good 
band is certain of enthusiastic applause. 
Sometimes the Germans have only phono- 
graphs and no band. The difference is one 
of degree only. The canned-music hour is 
amicably enjoyed by both sides. 

‘““We are singing ‘Tipperary’ 
the line,’’ they told me in Berlin. 

It’s a catchy little air, is ‘‘Tipperary,”’ 
and the simple words are easily learned. 
So many of the Germans know English that 
weeks ago they had picked it up from hear- 
ing the fellows in the other trenches sing. 
They usually sing it better, too, for music 
is recognized as an aid to the warlike spirit 
in Germany. The Briton is a singularly 
toneless bird, but because he likes music he 
makes an excellent audience. Almost every 
night, after the day’s work is done—these 
model soldiers refer to fighting as work— 
some one in the German lines is certain to 
begin singing the simple little ditties of 
the Fatherland. If the trenches are near 
enough a request will be shouted over: 

““Won’t you sing ‘Tipperary’ next?” 

And so they sing the army song of En- 
gland, and tired English soldiers sit in the 
darkness and listen. Sometimes, tho not 
often, they join. On at least one occasion 
the artillery duel was called off in order 
that the singing might not be interfered 
with. In any case, the big-gun work always 
slackens with the darkness. It is said that 
there is no record of either side firing upon 
the other side’s concert. Shells have, of 
course, dropt among the singers. But then, 
they came from a distance, and the artillery- 
men were not held responsible. They didn’t 
know. 

It often happens that the opposing 
trenches have been pushed so near each 
other that neither side dare attempt rifle- 
fire. In that case a stalemate is reached. 
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NATURE 


uses SHOWERS of 
CLEAN, FRESH, RUNNING WATER 


to invigorate and wash dirt and dust. from 
vegetation. 











Get undera 


SHOWER 





McInnes Adjustable Portable Shower 


is a marvel of simplicity and convenience. Can be 
attached to any o-dinary bath faucet, by any one, 
ina few minutes. In three ADJUSTABLE sections that 
fold out of the way whén not in use. Made entirely of 
heavy brass, finely nickel-plated. Will last a lifetime. 
No curtain needed; can USTED to permit a six- 
footer totake an overhead shower if wanted and changed 
in asecond so theladies orthe tiny tot can havea shower 
without wetting the head. Nota fiimsy novelty, but a 
practical attachment guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The ONLY ADJUSTABLE SHOWER made. _ Sent 
anywhere, charges prepaid, on receipt of price, $10.(0. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 

Write for our FREE book, ** Bathing Secrets Revealed.” 
Energetic men in every town make $10 daily 
managing Local Sales and Agency; samples, 
stationery free; men now earning $3000 year- 
ly. Small capital creates big steady income. 


EMANON COMPANY, INC., 720-24 Greenwich St., New York 




















LA NEW INVENTION | 


The Eye Exerciser 


Le LRENGTHENS EYESIGHT | 


A SCIENTIFICALLY MADE INSTRUMENT 
Every person wearing glasses should know about. It 
aids nature in restoring vision to weak, defective eyes. 
Write to-day for FREE BOOKLET. 

THE VISTA COMPANY 
Dept. D, 6th Floor, Kerr Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? retest 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for ‘Need 
Inventions” and “How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money.” RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 























WHITING-ADAMS . 


BRUSHES 


Send for illustrated literature ‘telling 
Whiting-Adams Brushes; manufactured 


JouN L. Wurrine-J. J. AnaMs Ct 





















The Leading American Seed 
Catalog for 1915 is a bright 
book of 182 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and care- 
fully written descriptions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It 
tells the Plain Truth, and is a 
safe guide to success in the 
garden. It is mailed free to 
everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient ser- 
vice is built about the Burpee 
Idea of Quality First, and to 

“give rather than to get all that 
is possible.’”’ Hence, we have 
not advanced prices because of 
the shortage caused by the war 
and we deliver seeds free by 
parcels post. We trust that you 
will read our Silent Salesman. 
A post card will bring it. 
Write today, and kindly mention 
The Literary Digest 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


see TT 





























PUSDRURSCREAULGGHADOTDAGRORGGGORSEREREGGRERGRDERGR* EERE 

Q , Money Making Poultry 
bred chickens, turkeys, | re and geese. 

4 winners. Best stocks id e; — 

oldest farm. Fine 30th dnnt iversary Catalog 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 27, Des Moines, Iowa; 





ves wens LIFE In nese 

T. Schofield, M.D. Dr. ofield writes not 
oimie —" the household aud its Sooo butofthe buman 
body as to its organization, functions, wt geet in the 
matter of care. 12mo, Cloth, o ostpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, "YORE 





Pulverized Sheep ve 


Best for Lawns and Gardens 







Nature’s own plant food for all crops. Especially good 
for lawns, gardens, etc., where quick and certain results 
are necessary. Used =~ for small fruits, shrub- 
pray, bery, etc. Rich in nitrogen, 
SY ai ae phosphoric acid and potash; 

ss . also adds humus. 
‘ Our Sheep's Head Brand is 
4 guaranteed absolutely clean— 
W™© nothing but sheep manure— 
free from weed seeds, which 
are killed by heat. Dried and 
pulverized foreasy application. 

Send for information a: 
NATURAL GUANO tera | 

607 RIVER hae AURORA. ILL. 


delivered, on any quantity oy ted 





The men sit about in the bottom of their 
trenches, out of danger from everything ex- 
cept exploding shrapnel. They have noth- 
ing to do but sit. Days become impossibly 
long and dull. Then they arrange target- 
matches. Each side puts up a proper tar- 
get. The best riflemen on either side take 
turns in firing. The other men keep them- 
selves hidden, but watch the score. Each 
side signals the result of each shot. There 
is a story of one angry rifleman who threw 
down his gun and started single-handed to 
storm the German trenches. 

‘The sanguinary triflers,”’ 
his protesting comrades. 
me bull a 7!” 

The Englishmen are particularly well 
supplied with “bully beef” in tins. The 
Germans all have sausage. As soon as a 
wounded German begins to convalesce he 
is placed on a diet of pork sausage and beer. 
I’ve seen this in the Berlin hospitals. Some- 
times the English digestion rebels at more 
bully and the German epicure wishes to 
vary his sausage with beef. So then some 
hungering man runs up a little individual 
flag. 

‘*A four-pound sausage for three tins of 
beef” is the usual ratio of exchange. 

A neutral point—marked by a stone or a 
tree or a dead man—is selected, and the 
dietitians leave their guns behind and take 
their food forward. As the processes of 
war can not be halted just because two men 
want a change of provender, the exchange 
is usually arranged upon a company scale. 
That night there is gluttony in France. 

Near Lille a farmer had located his cow- 
stable in a sheltered hollow. Naturally 
enough, the shells and rifle-bullets passed 
safely over the calm bovine heads. The 
trenchers on either side discovered the lac- 
teal mine awaiting them in the hollow and 
arranged a modus vivendi. Diplomatic rep- 
resentatives from Scotland and Bavaria 
met and drew lots for the animals. Night 
and morning, milkmen in kilts and milkmen 
in. greeny-gray visited the hollow and 
milked the cows. When on the fifth day 
the German charge swept forward the dour 
Seotchmen held to their trenches like bad- 
gers. The milkman encouraged them: 

‘*‘Wud ye let they Dutchies ha’ the wee 
coos?” he demanded, angrily. 

Two little groups, one German and one 
French, were entrenched within a few yards 
of each other in the Argonne forest. Over 
them hung that frightful odor that is 
characteristic of war. The wounded were 
everywhere. The Frenchmen ran up a 
white flag. 

‘Will you cease firing for an hour?” they 
asked. ‘Our lieutenant is dying, and the 
noise pains him.”’ 

So the Germans ceased, and in a little 
more than an hour a young man walked for- 
ward from the French trenches and bowed 


he roared at 
“They signaled 


like a courtier to the enemy. 


‘It is ‘over now,” said he. 
you, for we loved him.” 

And as the French soldier returned to his 
men the German captain rose in his place, 
his hand at the salute. 


“We thank 


Even more confusing than the above ex- 
ample of ‘‘the good-fellowship of war’”’ is 
the following account, submitted by an As- 
sociated Press correspondent, and appear- 
ing in the New York Times: 

A British soldier relates a remarkable 
story of how the English and Germans hob- 


nobbed in the same trench a few miles 
south of Ypres. 
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Are You Interested 
In Horticulture? 


The United States is fast becoming a 
nation of garden enthusiasts. 


Never before have so many people 
given their thought and activity to grow- 
ing things. 


School gardens, community floriculture 
and individual garden work are occupy- 
ing more time than ever before. 


Realizing the interest of thousands of 
our subscribers in this subject, we be. 
gin in an early issue a series of Garden 
Talks which are aimed to awaken inter- 
est in landscape and civic gardening; to 
show how this interest can be extended; 

to supply suggestions, etc., which will 
be — to our readers. 


Note. he season of seedsmen’s publicity has 
and on as will be found the announcements of lead- 
ing firms. We invite our readers’ attention to these adver. 
tisements and suggest that the attractive illustrated Booklets 
offered should be obtained at once. 


Garden Dept. 


Theliterary Digest 
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Seeds, Plants, Roses 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail,express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard, 
1200 acres de- 
voted to growing stock, 60in hardy roses alone, 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (87) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 52! Painesville. Ohio 

















The BEST LIGHT 


Se) Reading, study or work is a pleasure when 


done under the soft, brilliant rays of the 
“Best” Light. No other illumination so 
effective or cheap. Costs only 2c a week. 
No smoke, dirt norodor. Over200 styles. 
Write for catalog. Agents wanted every 









92E. 5th St., Canton, 0.3 








15 For 150-Egg Size & 
mums Reliance INCUBATOR = 
With 150.¢ Chick $|950 
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machine. 
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last Recommended to 
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SHOEM AKER’S P 

OOK AND ALMANAC out 1915 

oo 200 pages; with many colored plates of 

fowls true to life; tells about chickens, tong 

oes! Saaeee, ce. Price 15c. ay bom ao 
Shoemaker, Box 908, Fi 


WAR#BIBLE 


The first systematic attempt to 
commentate on every men- 


tion of war in the Bible— 
to set forth the relation of 


























Bible 
and Unie 


the Bible to war in all versal Peace 
of its specific and By George Holley 
general aspects Gilbert, D 

is done inthis r2mo. Cloth. $1. oe 


by mail, $1.09 


new and nently valuable <4 vitally 
ge necessary in all Bible study. 
ok. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


854-60 Fourth Avenue New York 
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There were a handful of Germans and a 
maller handful of Allied forces. Trenches 
were but a few yards apart, and in these for 
more than a week the men of both sides had 
been bored and inactive. They amused 
themselves as best they could—exchanging 
messages, Swapping newspapers and to- 
bacco, hurling back and forth greetings 
and epithets. 

More days passed and still neither side 
received orders either to attack or to with- 
draw. Some sort of cooperation seemed 
necessary. Accordingly, the Germans 
hoisted a white flag, and, advancing under 
this, entered the Allied trench for a confer- 
mee. The result was that an agreement 
was reached that it would be more com- 
fortable for all to live in one trench until 
oe side or the other received orders. 

The Germans moved over bag and bag- 
gge, and for a number of days all went 
well. Many of the Germans spoke English 
or French. Under the strange cireum- 
stances friendships sprang up. Both fac- 
tions dreaded the arrival of a messenger. 
One day a messenger came and plans for 
the renewal of hostilities were hastily made. 
But the messenger proved to be only a 
bearer of mail and newspapers for the Ger- 
mans. All gathered round while a German 
began to translate the latest dispatches 
fom Berlin. Unhappily for the harmony 
of the gathering it referred to Ostend by 
is German name “ Kales,”’ and spoke of 
tomb-droppings on various French towns 
ad of contemplated air-raids on Great 
Britain. 

The English frowned and growled; the 
French grew excited. Both sides had by 
wreement laid aside their rifles, but both 
aides still had their fists. Both used them. 
Afree-for-all fight followed, and the unique 
compact came to an end. 





Sew It Seems.—'‘ When 
become a seamstress?” 
“When he hems and haws.”’ 

“ No ” 

“When he threads his way ? ” 

au No ” 

“When he rips and tears?” 

“ No ” 

“Give it up.” 

“Never, if ke can help it.’’—Christian 


Register. 


does a man 





WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers are at work throughout the 
‘untry soliciting subscriptions for popular 
Mriodicals. We urge that no money be 
pid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
minted matter apparently authorizing 
tem to represent us, and especially when 
ley offer cut rates or a bonus. Tue 

RARY Digest mailing list showing 
tates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
ven out to any one for collection of re- 
Wwals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
Postpone giving your order until you can 

e€inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
beet that the members of your community 
® being swindled, notify your chief of 
Wlice or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
wrange another interview with the agent 
"which you can take such action jointly 
Smay seem proper. 

Funx & Waanatis Company, 

} 354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
‘ New York City. 
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Greenhouse and Garage at Germantown, Pa. 


Plan Now For Your Greenhouse 


Lutton Greenhouses are the result of years of study and practical experience. Com- 
petent architects have stated that our latest model is the finest type of. glass structure 


that has yet been produced. An example of our recent work is shown above. Two 
years ago we built the first house and the owner was so well pleased with the ‘quality of our pro- 
duction that last year we added the other two. Ai large percentage of our-business is in ‘‘repeat 
orders,”” a positive proof of satisfaction. 
Our Galvanized Iron Sash Bar, finished in Aluminum, is the last word in greenhouse construction. When you 
are in New York inspect the full-size Lutton Greenhouse which we have erected at the Country: Life Permanent 
Exposition in the Grand Central Terminal, New York City. Our greenhouses are to be found in all sections of 
the Country. Let us tell you where the one nearest to you is located, so you can ask the owner for his opinion, 

We build conservatories, sun parlors and greenhouses of all sizes complete, or supply the materials only, all cut 


to length and fitted ready for assembling. We can sell you a greenhouse all equipped as low as $160.00 and 
can ship the same day your order is received. 


Miniature Glass Gardens 


For use in private gardens we have manufactured the following specially designed Sash and Frames which are 
very neat and attractive in appearance and from which astonishing results can be obtained. 

Special Glass Garden No. 2 Special Diminutive’ Greenhouse No. 3 
Is 8 ft. 4 in. long and just wide enough to put in a 3 ft. Is 8 ft. 4 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft.8 in, high, at 
space, Sash has six large extra heavy lights. Care- the ridge. Will accommodate good sizé plants. Sash are 
fully packed, extra glass shipped with each order. Price hinged at top. Very strongly made:and neatly finished, 
complete, freight prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 5 Price complete, freight prepaid anywherein U.S, 20 00 
If doubie glazing is desired, add $1.00. $10. 0 Add $2.50 for double glazing. $ ° 
We also manufacture regular two, three and four Sash Frames with both single and double glazed Sash. Send 
for our interesting Catalog describing our Glass Gardens and giving planting iastructions, 
Do not wait until spring to order. Insure having a successful garden this year by mailing order and check today. 
We will ship immediately upon receipt of payment. Money.refunded if not satisfactory. 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON COMPANY 


Builders of Modern Greenhouses 221-3 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
AONUMA TTT TTT TT 


Little Gardens—How to 
Make the Most of Them. 
By H. H. Thomas 

In this volume the author 
tells how to make a garden, 
how it should be planted, how to cultivate it, and the 
best flowers to use—the making and care of lawns, 
the culture of roses, carnations, sweet peas, hardy 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 





Little 
Gardens 





12mo, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


The most beautiful book published on the 








subject of Roses and Rose-growing. _ Illus- 








trated with over 70 full-page plates in color 
and half-tone, and embracing within its pages 
a vast fund of practical knowledge concerning 
Rose selection andevery phase of Rose culture. 


By H. H. Thomas, author of “The Ideal Gar- 
den,” “The Garden at Home,” etc. 


In addition to the unusually beautiful pictures 
which the book contains, the practical section 
gives full and complete guidance in 


How to Plant—How to Care For—How to Perfect 
Various Types of Roses— Covering Prac- 
tically every Variety Known. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Average Carriage Charges, | 2c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Aninexpensive book giving full di- 
rections for laying out and planting 
sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
numerous designs for flower beds 
and borders. irections clear and 
P simple—many illustrations from 
. ang actual photographs. 12mo, cloth, 

6o cents net ; by mail 67 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Garden Planning 














First 
Steps 
in 









GARDENING 


Auseful book showing beginnérs how to suc- 
™ ceed in the cultivation of the most popular 
flowers, fruits and garden crops. Short, interesting chap- 


ters are given on propagation, window boxes, bedding-out, 
and all other branches of garden work. gees: many 
photographs. 12mo,cloth. 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 

: . By H. H. 

For. Amateurs THOMAS 

All about rock gardens, what they are, 

howcaredfor. Naturalrock gardens, made 

rock gardens; analphabetical list of allthe 

best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 

We and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 

almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 

2 photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 

and numerous sketches. . Large 

12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; by 

mail $2.12. 

























Pe dix 


Fank & Wagnalls 
Company 
354 - 360 Fourth 
| Averthe 
New York, X.Y. 














HIS is the back of a 

PARIS GARTER shield, 
showing the name 
stamped on it. When- 
ever you buy garters 
with PARIS stamped on 
the shield, you know 
you are getting the full- 
est value for the 25 or 50 
cents you pay for them. 


As a safeguard, always glance 
at the inside of the garter you 
buy, so as to be sure they’re 
PARIS GARTERS. This little pre- 
caution will insure youcomplete 
garter satisfaction. 


A. Stein & Company 
Makers Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago 


NewYork 


PARIS 
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Invest January 
Funds in safe, con- 
venient easily convertible 
CALVERT MORTGAGE 
6 PERCENT CERTIFICATES 
Abundantly safeguarded oy, Seat 
Moctergn on Improved Real Estate. 
in denominations of $100.00. 
Due two years from date and payable 


on demand at time er. In- 
terest checks mailed without fail Janu- 
OFF 0h Fale tie the book. 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
1045 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. | 







































Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates e 

Jno. Williams, 

538 West 27th Street 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet.. Free. 


We're Right on 





We know values and 
eonally, For 
marketing the 
6% Farm Mortgages 
without a dollar's loss, Let us send 
rm oe klet ““A ond Current 
ts. Highest refer 


borrowers per- 
I years we have been 
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the Ground =™ 





E. J. Lander & Co. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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RAILWAY EXTRAVAGANCE IN 
SWAGGER OFFICES 


MONG other things which the rail- 
roads have learned from adversity are 
new ways in which to economize in their 
expenditures. In four months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year fifteen roads are said to 
have saved $1,418,000 on the cost of mov- 
ing traffic. Among their neglected oppor- 
tunities for economy, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal cites giving up the expensive lower 
Broadway offices which many roads main- 
tain. It doubts the need of fine New York 
offices for many Western roads. Following 
are points in the article: 


**A president of one of the largest rail- 
roads. recently ‘let out’ several attendants 
who had been ostensibly busying them- 
selves around his offices, but who in reality 
spent their time alternately dozing, doing 
odd errands, and performing personal valet 
service. These men were private-car 
cooks and porters who when off the road 





building on lower Broadway at a rental 
of $108,000 per annum and maintains ap 
office foree and other so-called require. 
ments which probably brings the total 
New York expense up to two or three times 
as much. Another road operating west of 
the Mississippi maintains offices in New 
York that require annually $300,000 from 
the treasury out West.”’ 


PRESIDENT HADLEY ON THE NEW 
HAVEN’S FUTURE 


At a recent meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Limited Club of Springfield 
Mass., President Hadley, of Yale, who for 
about a year has been a director of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail. 
road, spoke in detail of the present condi- 
tion of that road, and his faith in its ultimate 
| restoration. The present state of the 
| road he described as due to “a com 
bination of some unwise finance with a 
great deal of unwise operation and. unwise 
politics.” Of the securities and obliga. 





were retained around .the offices, and, in 
fact, spent the most of their time there. 

“This gave the president an idea, and he 
went through headquarters and found a 
small army of favorite cooks and favorite 
porters being retained by officials. The 
een did some ‘more ‘firing,’ but the 

est part of it was that he did not stop 
there. The idea was a big one. 
started experts in to find other leaks. 
present all officials other than the general 
manager have to- draft their cooks and 
porters from the regular dining-car service 
when it becomes necessary to make a 
private-car business ,trip. In a short time 
there promise to be other minor, but, in 
the egate, big savings. 

“This president may even conclude that 
he can get along without a private office 
which measures 40 x 30 feet at $2.50 per 
square foot, or $3,000 rental per annum, 
and that his vice-presidents might possibly 
be able to get along with 400 square feet 
each instead of 800 feet, and that secre- 
taries and assistants, etc., ad libitum, can 
work just as well, without being crowded, 
in less expensive and luxurious suites. 
Perhaps if the incentive to save becomes 
acute enough, the $450 rug in the directors’ 
room could be dispensed with, as also the 
25-cent cigars and expensive luncheons 
frequently set up at these meetings. Even 
the rental for the directors’ room might 
advantageously be saved if the presi- 
dent’s private office is not reduced to less 
than 800 square feet and can still ac- 
commodate ten or twelve directors. 

‘Certainly, long before the railroad gets 
to rock bottom, it will occur to the presi- 
dent that it might be just as well to secure 
offices for his headquarters in some other 
less expensive locality than on lower 
Broadway, where rentals are high and no 
more advantageous than they would be 
on Fourth Avenue or in Harlem, or possi- 
bly Jersey City or Hoboken. At any of 
these locations the president could possi- 
bly construct a modest but comfortable 
building for the exclusive use of his entire 
office force with the $300,000 rental he 
now pays per annum for his New York 
offices and save thereby $200,000 a year 
after allowing for interest on the cost of 
the new building, taxes, maintenance, and 
operation. 

“Some of the presidents of Western 
railroads might be led to wonder why they 
maintain expensive offices in New York 
when their nearest rails are a thousand or 





fifteen hundred miles away. One Western 
system occupies three floors in an expensive 


He has | 
At | 








tions issued by the management of the 
New Haven in the ten years ending in 1913, 
which amounted to $360,000,000, one 
quarter represented refunding operations, 
one-quarter improvements of the road 
proper, one-quarter the purchasing of 
connecting roads and steamship lines, and 
the remaining quarter, trolleys. While 
the prices paid for purchases were “‘high,” 
there was ‘‘very little financial irregu- 
larity.” As for the trolleys, about which 
so much has been said in criticism, there 
was, except in the Rhode Island ‘and 
Berkshire enterprises, ‘‘little that could’be 
called recklessness.”” As for the West- 
chester enterprise, which has been more 
severely criticized than any other, Presi- 
dent Hadley believes it ‘‘ was justified’ by 
the necessity of controlling an importént 
entrance into New York.”’ He says further 
on this interesting subject: 


‘For three or four years all went well. 
The securities paid dividends, the com 
pany’s credit and prospects continued good. 
Then adverse political conditions came into 
play. The interstate commerce act of 
1910 prevented the railroads from raising 
their rates at a time when everybody else 
was raising theirs. In 1913 the New Haven 
road pes $9,000,000 more for wages and 
fuel than would have been the case at the 
prices which prevailed ten years earlier, and 
received no more for its services. 
trouble was felt by railroads throughout 
the country, but it bore peculiarly hard on 
the New Haven because this road derived 
so large a part of its revenue from pene 
gers. Methods of handling freight had 
become more economical as the volume 
traffic increased. Methods of handling 
passengers became more expensive undet 
the same conditions. 

‘“The authorities of New York State com 
pel the New Haven road to do its com- 
mutation passenger business at rates which 
mean a direct loss of nearly $1,000,000 4 
year. The United States Government 
penalizes the road an equal amount for 
the carriage of the mails. These thre 
things, taken together, would have I 
volved a serious reduction of the New 
Haven dividend even if there had been 20 
outside purchases of any kind. 

“To meet this deficiency in curreii 
income, unwise measures were adopted. 
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the management economized on mainte- 
nance. The effect of this false economy 
was seen in an appalling series of rai 
accidents. A change in the headship of the 
eompany in 1913 stopt the accidents im- 
mediately and gradually introduced much- 
needed reforms in the operation of the 
railroad. 

“Meantime, two elements had entered 
into the situation—a commercial depression 
which greatly reduced the railroad traffic 
of New England and a desire on the part 
of the Government to dissolve the system 
by a prosecution under the Sherman Act. 
What would have been the outcome of 
such a prosecution, if the case had come 
to trial, no one can tell. Under ordinary 
dreumstanees the company would have 
contested the question in the courts and 
would have had the matter judicially de- 
cided. Under existing conditions such a 
suit would have meant a receivership. The 
best that the company could do was to ob- 
tain a decree which should allow adequate 
time for the sale of its holdings in other 
transportation lines, so that the stock- 
holders might obtain a fair price for them. 

“Tf the business of the country, and par- 
ticularly that of New England, should 
recover from the present depression within 
a reasonable time, the economies already 
brought about by Mr. Elliott, coupled with 
the more friendly policy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the road in the 
matter of rates, are sufficient to insure a 
substantial surplus of earnings above ex- 
penses from the road itself; while the terms 
of the Supreme Court decree regarding the 
sale of outside holdings and the excellence 
of the trustees selected under that decree 
are such as to give ground for hope that 
the loss on these properties will be by no 
means so great as was at one time assumed.”’ 


LESS TALK OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Observers of sentiment in Congress since 
the winter session began have noted a dis- 
tinct drift away from schemes for public 
ownership of railways. It is believed that 
the marked tendency contrariwise in past 
years has received a distinct check. For 
one thing, the result of the election is in- 
terpreted as an expression of the country’s 
opinion on this subject. And for another, 
the plight of the railroads with net earn- 
ings so low as to threaten dividends has 
shown how difficult it would be for the 
Government to make a showing even as 
good as the roads themselves make. Fol- 
lowing-are points as to this change of 
sentiment as set forth in a Washington 
letter to The Journal of Commerce: 


“If present indications are any guide, 
there will be little or no advance in 
the Government-ownership proposition this 
winter, and perhaps not for a good while 
thereafter. The fact that the roads are 
m such difficult straits for income and need 
an increase of rates, which most men of any 
egree of fairness now admit is practically 
necessary, is taken to indicate that Govern- 
ment ownership would find it hard to cut 
the rates below what they now are or to 
make a satisfactory income on the present 
tates. In this same connection, the 
Mounting costs of railroad valuation—a 
scheme which is not turning out very suc- 
cessfully as an economic proposition—have 

* a good many Congressmen, and 
they look with more disfavor upon a trans- 
Portation enterprise which would compel 
the Government to ‘hold the bag’ while 

® public paid the bills. 

other considefation is the realization 

t to take over the telephone and tele- 
graph service, as was pointed out by the 
President of one of the chief companies in 
field, would, even on a basis of strict 





table services 
to discipline, 


Piysieal valuation, cost more than the 
vernment could pay expenses on, were 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization mus&t 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 




















Offers to people of taste 
the smartest paper of the 
best quality. 

EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO, Pittsfield Mase 
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State size on postal and whether you 
want collar like cut or low turnoverstyle 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. © Boston, Mass. 
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checks mental calculations. 


Buy Thru Your Stationer. /f i s 
Write for 10-day trial offer. y 
G. Gancher, A. A. M.Co. 
148 Duane St., N. Y. City. : 
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certainly Aas 
cleared my skin 


If you want a clear, fresh, glow- 
ing complexion, use Resinol Soap at 
least once a day. Work a warm, 
creamy lather of it well into the 
pores, then rinse the face with plenty 
of cold water. 


It does not take many days of such reg- 
ular care with Resinol Soap to show an 
improvement, because the Resinol medica- 
tion soothes and refreshes the skin, while 
the pure soap, free from alkali, is cleans- 
ing it. The same treatment does wonders 
for the hands, arms and neck. 

When the skin is in a very neglected condition, 
with pimples, blackheads, redness or rough- 
ness, spread on justa little Resinol Ointment for 
ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap is not artifftially colored, its 
rich brown tint being entirely due to the Resinol 
medication it contains. Twenty-five cents at all 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For a 
guestroom size trial cake, write Dept. 23-C, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


MIN ON THE BODY.” A most interesting 
little volume on a widely discussed topic, 
by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the University of 
Berne. 50 cts. net; by mail 54cts. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School ofits Kind in America 
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em te J at ONLY 
— .—by corres, 
law school in U.S. conducting standard resident 
school and giving same ins: by mail. 
ONLY law school giving ever 450 
tectures to its extension students. ONLY law 
school giving a full 3-year, U Law 
Course, by mail, having an actual fac: of over 
30 prominen (3 of whom are Assi 
United States’ Attorneys) in active 
ONLY law school in existence givi 
Course in Oratory and Public pookiug, is con- 
junction with its law course. We guarantee to 
to pas 
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it to charge lower rates for messages than 
now obtained. In otner words, con- 
servatism in this case has evidently sprung 
to some extent from greater study and in- 
vestigation of ‘conditions and simply repre- 
sents the results of sober second thought. 

‘*Difficulties are being encountered in 
the actual application of the various 
propositions for Government undertakings 
already on the statute-books. Oneof these 
was the Alaska railway-construction pro- 
posal, which was authorized by Congress, 
and another the land-leasing enterprise. 
The difficulties surrounding the actual 
undertaking of either or both plans on a 
successful and practical basis have proved 
to be enormous, and while they have been 
pushed as fast as could reasonably be ex- 
pected under the conditions, they have 
brought about a realization of the very 
great obstacles in the way of such under- 
takings. Should further efforts to saddle 
industrial schemes upon the Government 
present themselves, they will certainly be 
met by the facts developed in the course 
of current experience in preparing to put 
into effect these large enterprises. On the 
other hand, the ship-purchase proposition, 
which seemed at the beginning of its 
career to have some prospect of success, 
has been met by the same objections that 
apply to other Government propositions, 
with the result that the whole undertaking 
seems to be hung up with much doubt re- 
garding the chance of getting it started 
toward a successful passage.” 


OUR AMAZING ECONOMIC GROWTH 


A graphic form of presenting statistics of 
our economic progress has been adopted by 
the Bureau of the Census in a publication 
which it calls ‘“‘The Statistical Atlas.” 
This work comprises nearly seven hun- 
dred maps and over two hundred diagrams, 
besides comparative figures, ete., for 
censuses from 1790 to 1910. The sub- 
jects covered are population, agriculture, 
manufactures, mines, cotton, finance, re- 
ligion, marriage, and the insane. Besides 
the illustrations there are nearly one hun- 
dred pages of descriptive texts. It is be- 
lieved that the volume will have a far more 
general appeal than the usual census publi- 
eations, for by means of it the larger 
meaning of figures can be obtained at a 
glance instead of by a close examination. 
Some of the facts brought out in the 
volume are noted in Bradstreet’s as follows: 


“The enumeration area of the United 
States increased from 892,135 square miles 
at the date of the first census in 1790 to 
3,627,557 square miles, including the out- 
lying possessions of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico, at the census of 1910. In the 
meantime the population grew from 
3,929,212 to 93,402,151 inhabitants. To 
put the comparison in another way, while 
the area of the country was a little over 
four times as great in 1910 as in 1790, the 
population was nearly twenty-four times 
as large. 

“As respects density of population, 
great variety is shown in different parts of 
the country. Excluding the District of 
Columbia, Rhode Island, with 508.5 per- 
sons to the square.mile, is the most densely 
populated State in the Union. Besides 
Rhode Island, only three States show a 
population of more than 200 persons to the 
square mile, these being, in order of density, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. There are only ten States with a 
density in excess of 100 persons per square 
mile, while there are eleven with fewer than 
ten persons per square mile. The lowest 
degree of density is shown by Nevada, 
which has only seven persons to ten square 
miles. There are still, it will be seen, con- 
siderable stretches of territory with room 
for a more abundant population. 
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“Makes Work a Pleasure” 
--- Say Stenographers 


Everything tidy in the Uhl Art Steel T ypewriter 
table-cabinet because there’s a place for everything 
Spacious when open. When closed everything must 
be in place. 

Indestructible steel frame with built-up wood platforms, 
Dustproof steel self-locking roll-top. © catch-all drawers 
but ample stationery pockets for week’s supply. 


TEE! Typewriter 
Table-Cabinet 
Moves easily on casters —_ 3 
but simple turn of lever 
Days’ 
s 
Trial 
X-Ray view 


makes it rigid when in 
use. Readily moved to 
showing ste 
tionery pockets 






















follow light, increasing ,= 
stenographer’s effi- 


ciency. We 
guarantee it 
100% Practi- 
cal, Thousands in 
use in best managed 
offices in country. 
Write today for free 
trial. Orders filled 
through our dealer, 
or if we have none, 
through yours, if you 
will give us his 
name. 


Warning 
Look for the 
trade-mark to 
insure against ) 
imitations, “ 


Only 4 sq. ft. floor 
space. Saves 6 sq.ft 


We also make less expensive Typewriter Stands, Typewriter 
and Office Chairs, Magazine and Catalog Stands, Mercantile 
Tables, Adding Machine Stands, Soda Fountain Tables and 
Chairs, Indestructible Factory Stools, etc. Write for free catalog, 
D EA LE RS A money making proposition foryou, 

Write us for details today. 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2579 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohis 
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NTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM?®? 
By Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Unt 
tarian Sermons SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. OC, W. Gerould, 15 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mas, 


GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 

lescribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
taisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER = = :: Box 132 RHEEMS, PA 


WANTED IDEAS Wit for Lis of lvesina 


Wanted. $1,000,000 mn 
prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington,D.C. 


Mone Missions Bi For 
For Ete A Our FREE 
Raised Guara haa 
Sunday Easily and Plans ne Cs 
Schools Quickly # Write $807 
Without selling anything, taking orders or subscriptions 
Christian Finance Association, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


What Clarkson 
is doing for 
the book buyer 


N several hundred thousand libraries 

in the homes of people in every walk 
of life—from the day laborertothe 
lege professor and high governmentot 
ficial, from the persons who buy afew 
books of popular fiction to the persons 
who pride themselves on having the 
complete works of all the standard 
authors in De Luxe Editions artisti 
printed and bound—almost 

Book was bought from me. 

Because, I have no agents and sell 

you just the books you want 

new—many at a saving of from 50 to 90 per cent—yol 
examine the books in your own home for five days before Pay- 
ing for them. If not satisfied, return them at my expense— 
and—owe me nothing. 

Sample Prices: 

Library of Oratory, 15 vols., Messages and Papers of the 
publisher's price$li—my price Southern Confederacy, 3-4 
$4.75. Morocco, publisher's price $15 

Shakespeare, 40 vols., full flex- “~™my price 98c. 
ible Morocco, largest type and _. ‘ < J 
best notes of any Shakespeare W ild a of beep = 
published, publisher's price '°® publisher oP “ 
$96—my price $24. price 45c. 

Home Library, 8 vols., cloth, Orations, Addresses and Club 
publisher’s price $4—my Essays, publisher's psice $1.0 
price 85c. —my price 42c. 



























Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 


Get My Big, New Catalog 
My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a course 
literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of at 
thors, the author’s life and standing in literature, ete. Bur 
dreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 
I sell more books direct to the booklover—the individual reader 
—the rich man who insists upon his dollar's worth—the mas 
who watches his pennies—and sell them for less money—thaa 
any other man in America, : Every book new and fresh, — 
guaranteed to please you—you to be the judge. I —s 
quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books ret 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 

DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 

132 Clarkson Building Chicago, Tiinelt 
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“The westward trend of population has 
been most noticeable. At the time of 
the first census in 1790, when the bulk of 
the inhabitants were strung along the 
Atlantic seaboard, the center of popula- 
tio was twenty-three miles east of Balti- 
more. In 1910 the center of population 
was in the western part of Bloomington, 
Monroe County, in southern Indiana, 
a point over 500 miles nearly due west of 
the first center. 
“Turning to agriculture, we find that the 
number of farms increased from 1,449,307 
in 1850, the earliest year for which we find 
such figures, to 6,361,502 in 1910, and the 
gumber of acres in farms from 293,560,614 
in the former to 878,798,325 in the latter 
year. The proportion of farm land im- 
proved rose in the same period from 38.5 to 
54.4 per cent. In other words, while but a 
little over three-eighths of the smaller 
e of farm lands was improved in 
1850, considerably more than half the larger 
acreage was improved in 1910. Mean- 
while, the value of the farms had so in- 
qeased that the total in 1910 was over ten 
times as great as at the middle of the last 
century, namely, $40,991,449,090 at the 
last census, as compared with $3,967,343,- 
§80 in 1850. 

“The growth in the value of manu- 
factures has been even more remarkable, 
the value of products rising from $1,019,- 
106,616 in 1850 to $20,672,051,870 in 1910. 
Statistics covering all kinds of mineral 
production do not go back beyond 1870, 
when the total value of mineral products 
was given as $218,598,994. In 1910 the 
total value was $1,990,911,135, or over nine 
times as great. The figures here given are, 
of course, available in the census reports, 
but the presentation in graphic form of the 
contrasts they afford will tend to impress 
the student of economic development and 
aid his memory. 

“The same may be said of such facts as 
those in regard to the distribution of cotton 
production and consumption, as to which 
the census bulletin notes that of the world’s 
nill supply of cotton, three countries con- 
tributed more than four-fifths of the world’s 
total. These countries were the United 
States, which produced 60.9 per cent. of the 
whole supply; India, which contributed 
l7.1 per cent., and Egypt, which yielded 
6.6 per cent. Of the world’s supply the 
United States consumed the largest pro- 
portion, namely, 26.9 per cent., Great 
Britain being second with 20.6 per cent.; 
the other principal consumers being, in 
order, Germany, British India, Russia, and 
Japan. The attentive reader of the Statis- 
tial Atlas will learn from, or have his 
memory refreshed by, its pages regarding 
other matters of interest, as, for example, 
the fact that, with the exception of New 
Tealand, Australia, and Sweden, all other 
countries had a higher death-rate than the 
ag States in the period from 1900 to 





His Collection.—W1rr—“ John, the bill 
collector’s at the door.” 

Hussy—‘ Tell him to take that pile on 
my desk.”,— Penn State*Froth. 





So to Say.—‘“‘ It must be awful cold out- 
doors, cause Arthur says it is.” 

“Arthur? ”’ 

“ Arthurmometer.”—U. of I. Siren. 





Not Agile—‘‘ Why don’t you do the 
modern dances? ”’ 
_“ Oh, I know all the holds, but I can’t slip 
ito them quick enough.’’— Yale Record. 





Where.—J upae—‘“ Where did the auto- 
mobile hit you? ” 
Rastus—“ Well, Jedge, if I’d been 
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Like a Certified Check 


When you deposit a certified check 


you snow that your money is safe. 
You have this same sense of security 
when you place your card indexes 
and filing devices, your valuable busi- 
ness records and uninsurable data in 
a cabinet that bears the label of 


THE SAFE- CABINET 


Then it matters not who was the maker 
of the filing units thus protected or whether 
they be of wood or of steel;—their safety 
is assured. 


The Label of THE SAFE-CABINET 

COMPANY, backed up, as it is, by the 

endorsement of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, is the certification for which you 
should look when selecting a filing cabinet for safety. 


If you do not know THE SAFE-CABINET Agent or Dealer in your local- 
ity, write direct to the home office and we will see that you secure the informa- 
tion you desire relative to safeguarding your valuable business records. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Department L-2, Marietta, Ohio 








A Great New Book 


Covering all phases and every condition 
of Eugenic Progress to date; by the 
leading writer and propagandist of the 
movement. 


The Progress of 


EUGENICS 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 
(Author of ‘Parenthood and Race Culture’’) 

In this work Dr. Saleeby sums up the whole 
case for the advocates of eugenics. In his 
own attractive style he points out some of 
the inaccuracies of those who oppose the 
science, and protests with equal vigor against ] | 
others who would identify it with certain }} 
brutal, immoral and impossible theories. 
Octavo, Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50 net, by mail $1.62 || 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY || 

354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York | 














Child Training 


As An Exact Science 


Just By 





Published | GEORGE W. JACOBY, M.D. 
Based upon Modern Psychology, 
The Par ent Medicine and Hygiene : 
The Physician Heretofore ir has been no 
one book which stood out high 
The Teacher above others as a canted, 
The Nurse scientific, and reliable popular 
ill fi d work on the subject of Child 
Will rin Training in its mental, moral, 
this Book and physical aspects. 

Dr. Jacoby, a man of high 
of Immense attainments has written this 
Usefulness. pee ph icv ete 

* and the physician. With soun 
Its Authority 1 lo ic, he sets forth the reasons 
and why it is necessary that all 
Set three of these cooperate’in the 
Reliability child’s development. 
are $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Unquestioned FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





354-60 FourthAve., New York, N. Y. 
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barrassed speaker on all occa- 

sions. No matter who you are or 

where you are located, Grenville 

Kleiser’s Mail Course will train you to 
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board and fraternal meetings; sell more goods; build 
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Dept. 305, New York. 
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me full particulars by mail of 


Kleiser’s Course in Public Speaking 
and Personal Power. 
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“‘A Unique Book About a Unique Man”’ 


“Billy” Sunday 


THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE 
By William T. Ellis, LL.D. 
AUTHORIZED BY 
MR. SUNDAY 

The only book that explains * ‘Billy’ Sunday; as read- 
able as fiction. Contains the heart of Mr. Sunday’s 
message, which has changed the lives of a quarter of a 
million. Reproduces Mr. Sunday’s picturesque, heart- 
stirring phrases and sayings, and retains all of the won- 
derful appeal of his platform utterances. 

Cloth, 496 pd., Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 
Cheaper cloth edition, $1.00 
At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila. 











The New Jersey Centre 
of Practical Christianity 


134 Crescent Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Resident Healers and Teachers 


A home where guests may enjoy perfect quiet; 
“excellent table; special diet if requi ed; Rooms 
single, double’or en suite, with or without bath; 
every modern convenience; located in cent-al, 
pleasant section of city. Correspondence invited. 


KGS Freehand Drawing 
Taught by Mail 











Art-School established thirty years 
has perfected a thorough correspon- 
dence-course in Freehand Perspective—the backbone 
of all pictorial art. Write today for Booklet ‘‘C." 
The Cleveland School of Art 
Extension Department Cleveland, Ohio 


Scofield BIBLE 














Reference 


Ideal for intelligent reading and easy to understand. 

Limp Leather $4.20. Cloth $1.70. Descriptive cir- 

cular, showing type and spec.al advant on request. 

Prayer Books. Hymnals. Write for lists. 

CHURCH LITERATURE PRESS, 40 Bible House, New York 
Selected Books and Cards. 


LAWrree 


page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tete sey to Myr d the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the American Sehool’s simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 












AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2371, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


ickly Learned AT _ | 
HOM ME ie the Original 
G@erman—French—English— wae > r 


Italian — Spanish or any other lan- me = 
guage learned quickly and easily bythe = 

























Cortina Method at home, with Di eo if 
Cortina- Records. Write for 
booklet today ; easy payment plan. 


Bes SaeA CORTINA PHONE 


guages 
1294 Mecca Bidg., N. Y. 
1600 B’ way. Cor. 48th St. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250- page cak comme ree. Please address 
THE HOME CO SPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Eseuwein Dep t. ah Springheld, Mass. 


WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of sy in ames will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks 0; is anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's ; Capital, for the Nation ;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the: truth 
and only pees nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but$layear. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, this isyour means. Ifyou want a pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the is Lape ae Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last, _ Send only 15c to show that von pow A fhtlike such a paper, 
and we will send the n probation 23 weeks. The 
ise does notrepay us, but weare glad to invest in New Friends. 
Add: ress The Pathfinder, BoxL, Washington, D.C. / 






























SPICE OF LIFE 








Bad Bite.—‘ Well, I see the Germans 
have taken Lodz.” 

“Tl bite. Loads of what? ’—Buffalo 
Express. 

Efficiency.—‘‘ I find,’ confest skimpy 


little Mr. Meek, ‘‘ that I do the housework 
easier and quicker when my wife is not at 
home to help me.”—J udge. 





Dropt a Remark.—‘I had a dreadful 
fall last night.”’ 

** Tell me of it, Egbert.” 

‘* My wife was talking; I hung on every 
word, and then, and then—” 

“* Yes, yes, and then? ” 

‘* Her voice broke ! ’’—Harvard Lampoon. 





Doing Them Good.—‘“ Doing well?” 

“Yep. Got a business men’s athletic 
class. Tuition, five dollars a year.” 

“Well, those rates are attractive, but 
too low to pay you.” 

‘* You don’t get the idea. 
out in about two weeks. 
another class.’’—J udge. 


They all drop 
Then I start 





At It Again—O.p Lapy—“ This be a 
terrible war, doctor.” 

Hre—“ It is, indeed.” 

Oxtp Lapy—“ It’s a pity some one don’t 
eateh that there old Kruger.” 

Hre—“ Ah, you mean the Kaiser.” 

Oup Lapy—‘t Aw—changed his name, 
has he—deceitful old varmint? ’”— Punch. 





A Close Shot.—It was during a golf-game 
in Seotland. The first player who drove 
off was very bow-legged. The second 
player, unmindful that his opponent was 
directly in front of him, struck the ball and 
it whizzed between his opponent’s legs. 

‘* Hoot, mon,” said the bow-legged one 
in anger, “ that’s nae golf!” 

‘* Aweel,’”’ said his opponent compla- 
cently, ‘‘ ef ’tis nae golf ’tis gude croquet.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





If Ye Ed Had the Nerve.—Last week we 
received an invitation to buy a bale of 
cotton. Say, Willibald, the way things 
are going we'll be lucky if we can buy a 
spool of cotton. Gee! If we only had the 
nerve! What we couldn’t do! Had we 
been born with the rind of some people we 
know, here’s what you would find on these 
pages from week to week: 

‘*On account of the European War the 
subscription price of this paper has been 
raised to $5 a year, cash in advance. 

‘*On account of the loss from import 
duties, advertising-rates will be increased 
to 50 cents an inch. Effective at once. 

‘* We are pained to announce that, owing 
to the almost complete suspension of the 
importation of chemicals, obituary poems 
will cost you 10 cents a line hereafter. 

“Tt being impossible to export prunes to 
Przemysl, notices of church suppers will be 
charged for at the rate of $2 each, and two 
tickets to the supper. 

‘** Resulting from the suspension of regu- 
lar shipping facilities between this town 
and Gulf of Obigosh, all pumpkins, apples, 
potatoes, corn, grapes, etc., brought to this 
office under the pretext of exhibition to the 
editor will be seized as contraband of war. 

‘“ All persons found owing this paper 
more than a year’s subscription will be 
shot as spies.””— Axtell (Kan.) Standard. 
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The Principal One.— 


* Are you familiar 
with the motives of Blinks’s new play? ” 

‘*Yes; he needed the money.’’—Phila- 
delphia. Public Ledger. 





True Bliss.—T ur Pessimist—“ The best 
luck any man can have is never to have 
been born; but that seldom happens to any 
one.” —Boston Transcript. 





In London.—‘“‘ Waiter ! 
please !”’ 
“"Ush, sir; we ealls 


patties now, sir!’ 


Vienna steak, 


’em Petrograd 
’— Bystander. 





Detected.—‘‘ My dear, did you make 
this pudding out of the cookery-book? ” 
“* Yes, love.” 





‘Well, I thought I tasted one of the 
eovers.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 

Dangerous.—‘‘ Sssh—this is a gossipy 
place !”’ 


** Sssh—why? ”’ 
‘*Sssh—even the rooms communicate 
with one another ! ’’—Harvard Lampoon, 





Looked the Part.—The Governor’s wife 
was telling Bridget about her husband. 

““My husband, Bridget,’ she said, 
proudly, “ is the head of the State militia.” 

“Oi t’ought as much, ma’am,”’’ said 
Bridget, cheerfully. ‘‘ Ain’t he got th’ 
foine malicious look?’’—Southern Woman’s 
Magazine. 





Sweet Simplicity—Tuer Fatten Onz— 
‘* Officer, did you see me fall? ” 

OrFricER—“ Yes.” 

Tue F. O.—‘‘ Had you ever seen me 
before? ”’ 4 

Orricer—‘ No.” 

Tue F. O.—‘“‘ Then how did you know 
it was me? ’”—Harvard Lampoon. 





A Puzzler.—The type of youth who in- 
dulges in loud clothes and a hat forced 
back over his ears dropt into the dental 
chair. 

‘*T’m afraid to give him gas,” said the 
dentist to his assistant. 

“ec Why? ” 

‘* How ean I tell when he’s unconscious?” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Cutting.—In a case of slander a lady had 
gone into the witness-box on behalf of the 
plaintiff, whose counsel was examining her. 

“Now, madam,” the lawyer began, 
“please repeat the slanderous statements 
made by the defendant on this occasion 
just as you heard them.” 

“‘ Oh, they are unfit for any respectable 
person to hear,’’ was the emphatic answer. 

“Then,” said the examiner, coaxingly, 
“suppose you just whisper them to the 
judge?” —Tit-Bits. 





Too Short.—At a time when it was 
thought that Germany wanted to get @ 
foothold in Holland, Bismarck and _ the 
Dutch Ambassador stood watching a review 
of the German Army. As a well set up body 
of men marched past the Ambassador said: 
** Fine soldiers, but too short.’’ Then came 
the Grenadiers, between six and seven feet 
tall; nevertheless the Ambassador’s com- 
ment was the same as before: ‘“ Fine 
soldiers, but too short.” 

““What does your Excellency mean?” 
asked Bismarck. 

‘“‘T mean that we can flood Holland eight 
feet deep,’’ replied the Ambassador.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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A Laugh that Won a Battle 


A legal battle, stern, hard-fought for days and nights, was 
near its end. Court, lawyers, jury, tense and weary, could 
not forecast the result. A deadlock seemed inevitable. The 
last words were being spoken. One last appeal to the jury 
remained, an appeal which no one believed would avail any- 
thing. BUT,—in the last hour of study the night before, 
one lawyer had thought to dip into a new spring of inspira- 
tion—volumes which had just come to his library. Suddenly 
he found there a magical ‘‘open-sesame’’ for the hard-closed 
door of opposition before him. When he faced the tired, un- 


Do You Ever Have To Fight 


Legal Battle? Social Battle? 
A Business Battle? A Battle with Disease? 
Political Battle? Battle with the Blues? 










responsive, unsympathetic jury, he had gust the story to fit 
his need for an opening. The set faces of the jury relaxed 
for the first time in days. Smiles broke through the gloom, 
and then—A LAUGH! All opposition gone! All indiffer- 
ence vanished! In their place, interest, attention, sympathy! 
The appeal struck home. The battle was won— bya 
laugh! 

When that lawyer returned to his office he gave a place of 
honor to his set of ‘‘ The Wit and Humor of America,” in 
which he had found the winning laugh. 





Bullets, brickbats, or bottles are poor ammunition 
for such battles. Lay ina supply of laughter; store up 
a battery of smiles; stuff the magazine with mirth. 
These are the ammunition to win your hard battles. 
Charge the enemy with bayonets of wit. Train 
humor upon him and shoot him full of chuckles. Under- 
mine him with laughter and let it explode. All the 
armies of grouch will be put to rout by the cheerful 
charge of your Merryhearts and their batteries of fun. 


Here Is Your Armory, and 


Magazine of Ammunition 


(if you speak quickly for it. We have only 150 of 
them, and this special price is way below the regular 
net cash price. Better send for your set today.) 


“The Wit and Humor of America” 

















By Over 200 Famous American Fun Makers. Edited by Kate Milner Rabb and 
Marshall P. Wilder. Very Handsomely Printed and Bound for Subscription Only. 





Hundreds of Pages of Concentrated Mirth 


This representative collection of the best American 
Wit and Humor has been made by the editors with 
the co-operation of fifty American publishers and at 
an expense of over ten thousand dollars. The selec- 
tions have been chosen with rare judgment and taste 
from the very best humorous writings of over 200 
famous American fun-makers. It includes not only 
the good things that our fathers laughed at, but also 
the choicest and most effective work of the best mod- 
ern and contemporary humorists—writers who have 
captured the people of to-day by their irresistible wit 
and merriment, and their clever stories. ‘lhis re- 
markable library of laughter reflects the worth 
while wit and humor of America past and present 
—the priceless classics of older writers and the twen- 
tieth century gems that are in these volumes saved 
from being hry It is a library that should be in 
every household, for it will lighten the burdens of 
work and worry, stimulate and refresh the most jaded 
reader, and furnish an invaluable storehouse of read- 
ings and recitations for public and private enter- 
tainments. 


Those Who Bought It, Praise It Highly 

The books will add much to the pleasure and 
happiness of my friends, as well as myself, and I 
sincerely thank you for calling my attention to them. 
—WM. G. BLAKELY, Atty.-at-Law, Kingman, 


Arizona. 
“Delighted !!” 

I have received my set of ‘‘The Wit and Humor of 
America’ and am delighted with it. 1 amtruly sur- 
prised to get somuch value for my money. I espe- 
cially like the binding and style of the volumes.— 
ELMER R. HAILE, Atty.-at-Law, Towson, Md. 

“Best Money Can Buy” 

It seems to be the very best that money can buy. 
Lanticipate a great time with it this winter by my 
fireside —L. D. RATLIFF, County Atty. of Wise 
Co., Texas, 

“Excellent”—“ Carefully Selected” 

Have carefully perused the “The Wit and Humor 
of America” and find it is an excellent compendium, 
carefully selected and well edited, of the interesting 





GEORGE ADE 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 

SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 
Mark Twain) B. P, SHILLABER 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE (Mrs. Partington) 
(Mr. Dooley) GELETT BURGESS 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE EUGENE FIELD 

CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 

(Artemts Ward) 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


EDGAR WILSON NYE 
TOM MASSON 
HENRY W. SHAW 
(Josh Billings) 


T. C. HALIBURTON 





(Petroleum V. Nasby) WALLACE IRWIN 


Some of the Brilliant Wits Whose 
Work Is Included 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
OLIVER HERFORD 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE 
(Uncle Remus) R. 
: CAROLYN WELLS 
DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Sam Slick) JOSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE 


WILLIAM D. HOWELLS 

CHARLES GODFREY LELAND Save for only & 
CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS Near! Y $14.00. 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH early 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES A 

WASHINGTON IRVING Two-Thirds 


approval. 


The Price 


Easy 
Payments charges. 


K. MUNKITTRICK 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


REGULAR PRICE $40— 
YOURS NOW FOR ONLY $14. 


You may have these books now 


in easy instalments. Sign and 
send the coupon for a set on 


riage and if you do not wish 
to retain the set 

not out O 
We refund 
and pay all carriage 


and mirth inspiring subject which it affects to treat. 
The publishers, the printers and the binders have all 
done their share in making the set one to be highly 
fecene EDWARD LAUTERBACH, Atty.-at- 

aw, New York City. 



























“Indispensable” 
I regard this work as indispensable to a public 
man.—W.P. ALLEN, Atty.-at-Law, Austin, Tex, 


The set is handsomely and durably made. Itis 
printed on white, antique laid paper, title-page in two 
colors, frontispiece portraits on imperial fand-toode 
Japan paper with Japan tissuesheets. The binding 
is three-fourths Levant-grained leather, dark blue, 
with sides, linings and end sheets in gold-grained 
marbled paper, silk head bands and full deco- 
rative back stamps in gold leaf. The books 
are made in every respect like the best L. D. 
grade subscription works which sell for 
$40.00 or more per Ten Volume Set. 
We save our subscribers nearly two- 
thirds original selling price. 


354 -360 4th Ave. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Send me on approvala 
set of ‘‘The Wit and 
Humor of America,”’ ten 
volumes, & leather, carriage 
And you pay paid. I enclose $2.00 first 
payment. I will pay $2.00 a 

S month for six months there- 

‘Sy after, if I decide to keep the books. 

S If they are unsatisfactory, I will 
notify you within ten days thatI don't 
want them, and you will refund what I 
have paid, upon return of the books by me. 


We pay the car- 
, you are 
NE CENT. 
our money AF 
> 


Street... cccccsccesccesecsessecseseseess 
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EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


give comfort, neat appear- 
ance and assure the safety 
of your eyes. 


On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles the 
Shur-on guaranteed and improved mount- 
ings when properly fitted, hold the lenses 
in correct optical position and 


—stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertise- 
ment is the shape of a Shur-on finger grip 
—that andthe name“‘Shur-on’’stamped on 
the bridge protect you against imitation. 
Say to your optician or optometrist ‘‘Isthis 
Shur-on made by Kirstein?” and don’t be 
satisfied witha “‘just as good’’ explanation. 





The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


Avenue K Rochester, New York 


C 
no] Merut€ 
By Newton Mewhink 


Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go “‘back to nature’ on a hunt- 
ing and fishing trip. Itisa rare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style ofdrawing that isas 
original and entertaining as hisliterary method. 











Thomas W. Lawson says it is: *‘Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. . .. I hystericked, rolled 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate.’’ 


“I think your book splendid. ... You haveaspon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 


Price 75c; postpaid 80c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 














POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL IS 
ALWAYS 
FRESH! 


HE Dealer who sells 
you Pompeian Olive 
Oil is urged by us never 
to Order more than a 
THIRTY-DAYS'’ 
SUPPLY! —Therefore, 
Pompeian Olive Oil is al- 
waysFINE and FRESH! 
Younever buy “Old Stock” 
under the Pompeian Label! 
Write for Salad Booklet 
It’s Free 
POMPEIAN COMPANY 


enoa, Italy 


Baltimore, U.S. A. 


POMPEIAN °“oir* 


OIL 




























25c. 
50c. 
$1.00 







Half Pints, 
Pints, 
Quarts, 






FULL 
MEASURE 
TINS 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE EAST 

December 29.—Germany reports the Rus- 
sians driven across the border of East 
Prussia into the province of Suwalki. 
In Poland the fighting centers about 
Bolimow, southeast of the Bsura, 
Inowlodz, east of Tomaszow, and along 
the Pilica. Southward, between the 
Vistula and the Pilica and on the lower 
Nida, Russian successes are reported. 
In Galicia the Russians are storming the 
heights southwest of Jasliska, and suc- 
ceed in driving the enemy back from 
their position south of Lisko. The 
Austrians are retreating from the line 
of Gorlice, Grimnik, and Jasliska. 





December 31.—<Austria reports great activ- 
ity on the part of the Russians in 
Bukovina, tho she claims to be holding 
the Suezawa River and the mountains 
to the west. 


January 1.—The Russians report the 
capture of heights near Gorlice, Galicia, 
after a stubborn resistance by the 
Austrians. 


January 2.—The Germans report the cap- 
ture of Bolimow in the ‘Battle of the 
Four Rivers’ (the Bsura, Rawka, 
Pilieca, and Nida), but elsewhere have 
lost headway. Petrograd claims that 
German surprize attacks along the 
Bsura and Rawka fail. 

Russia reports the Austrians in full re- 
treat in Bukovina. 


January 4.—The Russians are said to 
occupy the whole of the province of 
Bukovina up to the Roumanian border, 
and also an important pass in the 
Carpathians. They claim rapid ap- 
proaches on Krakow and deny the 
capture of Bolimow by the Germans. 


January 5.—A new Russian army is re- 
ported to be marching against the 
German position in the neighborhood of 
Mlawa, in northern Russian Poland, 
south of Soldau. Petrograd states that 
a recent sortie from Przemysl was 
annihilated. 


IN THE WEST 


December 30.—Germany reports fighting 
in Belgium as centering on the town of 
St. Georges, which the Germans strive 
to regain. Paris reports severe cannon- 
ading in the valley of the Aisne and on 
the heights of the Meuse, the repulse 
of a German attack at La Téte de 
Faux, and the consolidation of the 
French position in Upper Alsace. 


December 31.—House-to-house fighting is 
reported in the towns of Sennheim and 
Steinbach, in Alsace. 


January 2.—France reports slight gains in 
the Woevre district and in the forest 
of La Prétre. Floods and fog hinder 
operations in the north and west. 


January 3.—Germany admits the French 
capture of the heights and village of 
Sennheim, in Alsace, and also most of 
the town of Steinbach, but declares 
that the Germans are making stubborn 
efforts to regain the lost ground. 


January 6.—Steady tho small gains against 
the Germans in the Woevre district are 
reported from Paris. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


December 29.—A battle between the Turks 
and Russians at Sarikamysh, 30 miles 
southwest of Kars in Transcaucasia, 





continues. Northwest of Kars the 


Helpful Literature 


on Missions 
The Pacific Islanders 


From Savages to Saints 


"THE romance and reality of missions in the 
South Seas. Chapters from the life-stories of 
missionary heroes and notable native converts, 
contributed by famous missionary writers and 
travelers. Illustrated with six maps and forty. 
four reproductions of photographs. Edited by 
Dexavan L. Pierson, Managing Editor of The 
Missionary Review of the World. 
12mo, Cloth, 354 pages $1.00 


A Hundred Years of Missions 


AN inspiring story of the achievements and 

lessons of mission work since the famous 
Carey began his labors one hundred years ago, 
By D. L. Leonarp, Associate Editor of The 
Missionary Review of the World. 
12mo, Cloth, 432 pages $1.20 


The Encyclopedia of Missions 


THE Encyclopedia contains facts on every fea- 
ture of missions and mission interests in all 
lands. The contents include historical, descrip- 
tive, statistical, geographical, ethnological, and 
biographical information. Appendix hasacom- 
plete and up-to-date directory of Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies; chronological table of the ex- 
tension of Protestant Missions from the time of 
Carey; Missionaries who have made translations 
or revisions of Holy Scripture; statistical tables; 
Roman Catholic Foreign Missions, etc. Com- 
piled under the auspices of the Bureau of Mis- 
sions by Rev. Henry Otis Dwicut, LL.D., 
Rev. H. ALLEN Tupper, Jr., D.D., and Rev. 
Epwin MunseELt Buiss, D.D. 
Cloth, with Maps. One Volume. 
Net, $6.00 Carriage extra. 


Raymund Lull 

First Missionary to the Moslems 

A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of his life by Rev. 
S. M. Zwemer, D.D., F.R.G.S., author of 

‘* Arabia, the Cradle of Islam,’’ ‘‘ Topsy Tury 

Land,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth . 75e 


Holding the Ropes 
Missionary Methods for Workers at Home 
A VOLUME of practical plans and suggestions 
for stimulating individual interest and di- 
recting the efforts of missionary societies toward 
the most effective work. By Bette M. Bratt, 
author of ‘‘ Fuel for Missionary Fires,’’ ‘‘ Fifty 
Missionary Programs,’’ etc., etc. 12mo, Cloth, 
235 pages. ae 


The Miracles of Missions __ 


THE stories of miraculous results of i, * 
work on many fields. Four Volumes. 
lustrated. By ArtTHuR T. Pierson. 12me, 
Cloth. Per Vol. $1.00 Paper, Per Vol. 35¢ 


Forward Movements of Last Half Century 
HISTORICAL records of noteworthy ethical, 

religious, and reform movements, including 
mission movements, during the past fifty yeats, 
are ingeniously presented in such a way as to 
clearly set forth the basic principles and ince 
tives for newand enduring Christian effort. By 
Artuur T. Pierson, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, 438 
NN ns? 4, ices x ek te 


The Missionary Review of the World 
THE aim of Tue Review is to provide the best 
possible record of mission achievements, 
the strongest incentive to all Christian work, and 
the ripest opinions on all mission topics. THE 
Review has staff correspondents in evety eld 
of mission activity. Every phase of home 
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Turks are marching in foree upon the 
town of Ardahan. 

December 30.—A German bomb-dropping 
raid on Dunkirk, in which fifteen are 
killed, is reported. 

The discovery is reported of a smuggling 
plot throughout the northern Italian 
cities to carry contraband goods in large 
quantities through that country and 
across to Austrian ports, to supply 
Germany and Austria. 

Rome declares that Austria has officially 
announced the abandonment of the 
Servian campaign, owing to difficulties 
to the north. 

Russia reports that the Turkish attacks at 
Olti, 55 miles west of Kars, have been 
dispersed. 


December 31.—Word is received from 
Venice that the Austrian dreadnought 
Viribus Unitis is erippled by a French 
submarine, in the Adriatic, off Pola. 

King George of England awards his newly 
instituted Military Cross to one hundred 
eligible commissioned and warrant 
officers. 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa, it is reported, is compelled to 
enforce conscription in order to deal 
adequately with the rebellion. 


January 1.—Berlin reports the total num- 
ber of Allied prisoners held in Germany 
as 8,138 officers and 577,875 men. 
These are distributed as follows: French, 
3,459 officers, 215,905 men; Russians, 
3,575 officers, 306,290 men; Belgians, 
612 officers, 36,852 men; British, 492 
officers, 18,828 men. 

January 2.—The British predreadnought 
Formidable sinks in the English Channel. 
Berlin announces officially that it was 
sunk by a German submarine. 
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The Turks take Ardahan, 45 
northwest of Kars. 


January 3.—Two British men-of-war suc- 
cessfully attack the German LEast- 
African port of Dar-es-Salaam, effect- 
ing considerable damage. 


January 4.—Petrograd reports that, of the 
three Turkish corps in the Caucasus, 
the ,one in occupation of Ardahan has 
been driven back and cut to pieces. 
Another column, which crossed the 
frontier near Sari Kamysh, on the road 
to Kars, after a long engagement with 
the Russians, has suffered a like fate. 


January 5.—Cardinal Mercier is arrested 
and confined in Malines by the Ger- 
mans for inciting the Belgians to 
revolt against German military rule. 


miles 





MEXICO 


December 28.—A battle between Villa 
troops and Carranzaistas, near Saltillo, 
is reported, and Villa’s occupation of 
Saltillo is rumored. 


January 5.—A Constitutionalist army of 
30,000 takes Puebla, after six hours of 
close fighting. 





January 6.—Carranza claims a second 
momentous victory over Villa’s forces, 
at Marte, near Torreon, with the capture 
of two trains of arms and ammunition. 
Reenforcements from Mexico City are 
intercepted. 


DOMESTIC 


December 31.—The Senate by a vote of 
47 to 12 refuses to strike the literacy- 
test clause out of the Immigration 
Bill, and by a vote of 29 to 25 includes 
members of the black or African race 
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Clarence H. Howard, President of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, of 
Granite City, Ill., refuses a $2,000,000 
order for howitzer shells for belligerents, 
asserting a disinclination to profit from 
human slaughter. 


January 2.—The Immigration Bill, with the 
literacy-test amendment, passes! the 
Senate by a vote of 50 to 7. 


Four German reservists are arrested on 
the Norwegian-American liner Bergen- 
fjord on conspiracy charges for having 
fraudulently issued American passports 
in their possession. 


‘January 6.—Washington is informed that 


the American steamship Denver, carry- 
ing cotton from Norfolk to Germany, 
tho her cargo and manifest are certified 
by the British consul at Norfolk, has 
been seized by British cruisers and is 
detained at the Orkney Islands. En- 
gland has recently declared American 
cotton for Germany not contraband. 

For the sixth time President Wilson 
receives a committee of equal suffragists, 
but declines firmly to indorse the 
amendment now before Congress. 

It is announced that the rival theatrical 
firms of the Shuberts and of Klaw and 
Erlanger have united in a $10,000,000 
combination, to operate throughout 
this country and abroad. 





~ 
Obliging.—A recruit very anxious to 
join Kitchener’s Army enters recruiting- 
station determined to accommodate him- 
self to any condition required. 
Orricer (filling in form)—‘* What’s 
your religion?” 


ZeALous Recrurt—“ Well, what are 


among those excluded from the country. | you short of?” —Tit-Bits. 
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Atlantic Coast Line’s 
“N. Y. & Floridas Special” 
Inauguratedits 28th season Jan. 4th, this 
famous train leaving New York at 2:12 P.M. 
anddueto arrive at Jacksonvillein 25 hours, 
St. Augustine 26 hours, Ormond Hotel 29 
hours, Daytona 294% hours, Palm Beach 36 
hoursand Miami 38 hours. Operating over 
the Atlantic Coast Line, ‘‘The Standard Rail- 
toad of the South,”’ the train bids fair to main- 
tain the reputation so many years enjoyed for 
iency and punctuality of service. For 
particulars address New York Office, 1218 Bway, 





BUREAU OF 


Swe University Travel 


|JAPAN | Tours to the Expositions and the Ori- 
entin the Spring, Summer, Autumn. } 





19 Trinity Place Boston, Mase. a |NASSAU $35 “%P ‘ST, AUGUSTINE: 
16 Days 94 50 an Ponce de Leon and Alcazar 
aLTTS{AMERICAN AL All Expenses 994-50 S| |x he Babapae, fers may ate ||| on iBRuORe HE AA ax, 
URS = ee . mate, charming social life; bathing P tel Orinond. 
To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, No lovelier for a winter s outing than : ’ ing. and Royal Poi 


a, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great 





National Parks, Yellowstone, ete. Send for booklet. | | climate and fascinating sights. Write for new Weekly service from New York and R 
TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St.,.Boston, Mass, | booklet, “Porto Rico Cruise.”” Address direct connections with Havana. - LONG KEY: 
- oeeeiiahamam ae a pos = : 
NE I Cruising Department ee NASSAU, BAHAMAS: 
ie Colonial. 
M E x i O RI All fares include meals and HAVANA, CUBA 
FAYWOOD HOT SPRINGS PORTO CO LINE bertnssn ap dati Via Key West and P. & O. 
for Rheumatism, Stomach Troubles, Kidney General Office, 11 Broadway, New York S.S.Co. 


Brect Arterial Hardening, Nervous 
Canine etc. Perfect Treatment, Perfect 
Fumate, Health, Pleasure. Large Modern 
otel. Booklet. T. C. MCDERMOTT. 











Porto Rico Cruise 

“Brazos,” “Carolina” and other big 
steamers sailing from New Y ork under 
te American Flag. Special accom: 
modations for comfort in the tropics. 


this “Island of 


Or any railroad ticket office 
or authorized tourist agency. 


ascinati 
climate. 


chantment’”” with its superb 
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—rr 
Interesting and restful because of the 
i charms of tropical life and 
cellent hotels. 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


boating, tennis, polo, golf, motoring. 


ORIDA 


7 EAST COAST... 
LIST, YE TRAVELERS! 


to To the ever ringing 
*‘Welcome”’ song of 
A® ||| East Coast of Florida 


Where every month is June 
time; and Winter is unknown. 


GOLF! TENNIS! SAILING! RIDING! 
FISHING! SURF BATHING! etc., etc. 


Breakers and Royal Poinciana. 
MIAMI: 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


_ REAL ESTATE-—FARMS 





Separate or combined tours of 10 and 23 
days, $70.00 and up, using steamer as hotel 


Write for booklet 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R., N. Y. 


Or any authorized ticket 
office or tourist bureau 





The Over-Sea Railroad with 
Pullman service allows stop- 
off privileges at principal 
places. 


fs 





we! St. Augustine, Fla. 














| Dy” FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Flagler System 

e 4 243 Fifth Ave., New York 

109 W, Adams St.,Chicago 
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PATENT S THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 

sem ana books tree. Highest reierences. 

Peapesuits. _ Promptness assured. 

Sketch or model for free searcin. 
Atson E. CoLeman, Washington, D. C. 


Little Farms in 
acre tracts, nea' 
Send | eas 
and live stoc 
now. F. La 

Ry., 301 Arcade 





Valle 
r 


Baume, Agr’l Agt. 


Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


of Virginia, 5 and 10 
R. town, $250 and up, 
pre —soe8 fruit, vegetable, poultry 

country. Send for literature 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 





piting for patents procured through me. 3 
books With list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 


¢ Free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Aman can gain some new knowl 
ns j edge from 
fg Standard Dictionary every day through 
Whole life—and then tum it over to his 
Children for their benefit. 





glue or gelatine. 
booklet. 


Mfrs., 419 Park 


THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will 

produce 50 perfect copies of anything made 
with typewriter, pen, pencil in ten minutes. 
Experience unnecessary. Simple, clean. 
Letter Size $3.25. Write for 


REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


No 


IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 
Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, Scen- 
ery, Hotels, Social Life. Tours to 
Brazil, Argentina and all South 
American Points via Panama Canal. 
Also to Hawaii andJapan. Sea trip 
to Panama Pacific and San Diego Ex- 
positions. Write for booklet “O"’ 


PHAM TOURS 2055.Bebeees 5 


JAPA Feb. 27 and 


Mar. 27. 











SOUTH AMERICA Feb. 3. 


Tours of Luxury, Small Parties 











B8cOo. 
Seon New vork |» Puiladeipia 


lew York 


The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to . i 
China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand. Round World 
Trips and Winter Tours 
in india. Peninsular & 
Oriental S.N.Co. Full 
information from 
CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


THE LAND OF 
J A Pp A N THK RISING SUN 
Europe and the Mediterranean are closed. 
Why not goto Japan? For information write 
THE JAPAN SOCIETY 
165 Broadway New York City 

















a a als a J -. 
WINTER MOTORING—GOOD ROADS 


Colorado Springs 


The City of Sunshine 


You will not spend this winter in France, 
Italy or Switzerland. Come to the Pikes 
Peak Region—where you will find skies 
that are bluer; a climate that is more in- 
vigorating but not less en} joyable; and min- 
eral springs and scenery that Europe would 
give millions to possess ; and where motor- 
ing, riding, golf and all ‘forms of out-door 
life are possible almost every day. 
Pre-eminently a delightful and distinctive 
place of residence the year round. 
Write today for specific information on 
climate, health, vacation, residence, golf, 
motoring or Manitou’ 's mineral springs, to 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
4co Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
PLAN YOUR EXPOSITION TRIP VIA 
“AMERICA’S SCENIC PLAYGROUND” 
Railroads Allow Liberal Side Trips or Stop-Overs 





p——= 34 GENERAL STORES WANTED 


19 drug stores, 53 creameries, 24 flour mills, 4 electric light 
plants, 10 fruit driers, etc., wanted in the State of Washington. 
Write the Bureau of Statistics and Immigration, Dept. E, Olym- 
pia, Wn., for Official Bulletin containing about 716 commercial 
and manuf: acturing enterprises wanted in the 
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THE NEW CANADA! 


By Pack-Horse anp Canok Turovucu 
UnprveLorep New Britisu CoLumBia 


By F. A. Talbot 


“The author traveled 1200 miles of this unbroken = 
He was particularly interested in = 
its agricultural resources, its adaptation for stock = 


wilderness, 


and fruit raising, its mining and lumbering pos- 
sibilities, and the opportunities it presents for 
investments."’"—The Boston Herald. 
“Exceedingly interesting,’ says the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. “Here can be found statements ¢ 
to the immense ¢ 
hunting stories, and as for the various experi- 
ences met with while on the long journey, they 
are legion.” 
Large crown octavo, profusely illastre ited with fall page 
hal{-tones. Bound in cloth, $2.50 net; by ma 2.65. 


Fusk & WaGwNa.ts Co., 354-60 Fourth peo 





crops actually raised, also bear = 





Seattle the Shrine City in 1915 


WILL YOU VISIT THE 
PACIFIC COAST IN 1915? 


Plan your trip via 


SEATTLE 


Visit the largest city of the Pacific Northwest, 
population 330,000. Finest hotels, theatres, 
parks, boulevards and scenic surroundings. 
Tour Alaska, spending a week or a month 
in the land of Gold, Glaciers, Totems and 
Esquimos. 
Revel in the Summer Paradise of America, 
cruising among the wooded islands of Puget 
Sound, climbing Mt. Rainier, tallest peak in 
U. S., or hunting and fishing in nearby Olym- 
pic and Cascade Mountains. 
HAVE YOUR TICKET READ ‘‘SEATTLE”’ 
STAY AS LONG AS YOU CAN 
Fo! free booklet write 
MANAGER PUBLICITY BUREAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Seattle the Gateway t. to Alaska and the Orient 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 

will be taken of anonymous communications. 
‘ 

“G. J. R.,”’ Clarksville, Texas.—‘‘ What are the 
exact meaning and etymology of the phrase ‘by 
and large'?”’ 

The phrase ‘‘by and large’’ means (1) In its 
fulness; in all respects, as, take the thing by and 
large, it is the best of its kind. (2) Naut. Alter- 
nately well up to and off from the wind: said of 
the sailing of a vessel. Its origin is not recorded. 
For the etymology of ‘“‘by’’ and “large,”’ see 
these words in your dictionary. 

“H. A. V. P.,” Portsmouth, Va.—‘Are the 
first six words in the following sentence de 
used? ‘We have been referred to you by the 
Jones Manufacturing Company (Wm. W. Jones, 
Proprietor), New York city, concerning that 
firm’s financial standing.’”’ 

As one of the meanings of the verb refer is ‘‘to 
direct interested persons to some one for informa- 
tion,”’ the LEXICOGRAPHER sees nothing incorrect 
in the use cited. 

“C. §8.,’"" McHenry, Ill.—‘ Kindly advise me 
which is correct: ‘The name of the future wife of 
Mr. Smith is Mrs. Smith, or will be Mrs. Smith.’”’ 

In the sentence you submit the words “ future 
wife’’ suggest the existence of a present wife 
and the possible existence, at one time, of a 
past wife. Eliminating the present, past, and 
future phases, we get down to “The name of the 
wife of Mr. Smith is Blanche Smith.’’ It can 
not be Mrs. Smith because Mrs. is not a name. 
But Mr. Smith is not yet married, therefore, one 
can not use is; as the event is to take place in the 
near future, one must use will be. Why not say 
“Blanche Smith is the name by which John 
Smith’s wife will be known” ? 

“L. J. L.,’”’ Chicago, Ill—‘*‘A’ states that a 
person can see without looking; ‘B’ says it is 
not so. Kindly let us have your opinion, and if 
‘A’ is correct, an illustration of how it is possible.” 

That one may see without looking is as true as 
that one may look without seeing. Dr. James C. 
Fernald, in his ‘Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions,”’ says: ‘‘We may look without 
seeing, as in pitch-darkness, and we may see 
without looking, as in case of a flash of lightning. 
To gaze is to look intently, long, and steadily 
upon an object. To glance is to look casually or 
momentarily. To stare is to look with a fixt 
intensity such as is the effect of surprize, alarm, 
or rudeness.”’ 

“H. C. P.,”’ Los Angeles, Cal. 
original Tuxedo? There must be such a place, 
palace, or something like the Alhambra. Can 


you kindly enlighten me? In all my many years 
of travel over Europe I’ve never found it.’ 


‘“Where is the 


The word tuxedo is derived from the Delaware 
dialect of the Algonkian Indians. One of the 
subtribes of the Algonkians was known in the 
Delaware dialect as the P’tuksit, or Wolf, sub- 
tribe. Altho this name is a sociomystic term for 
“‘wolf,’’ it means literally, “‘he has a round foot,” 
from p’tuksiteu, in which ‘“eu”’ is equivalent 
to “o.” 

“M. S.,”’ Oakland, Cal.—‘‘It appears that the 
plural of ‘dwarf’ is always rendered ‘dwarfs,’ 
and that of ‘calf’ is always ‘calves,’ but that 

opinions differ when it comes to forming the 
p ural of ‘wharf.’ American engineers and 
technical journals seem to prefer ‘wharves,’ while 
in England the same classes of writers use ‘ wharfs.’ 
Why is not the latter form the better? We 
Americans prefer the shorter or simpler spelling of 
many words on which the English are content to 
waste one or more letters, but as between * wharfs’ 
and ‘wharves’ the English seem to have chosen 
the better form.’ 

In English the following nouns in f change the 
f into v in the plural and add es: beef, beeves; calf, 
calves; elf, elves; half, halves; leaf, leaves; loaf, 
loaves; self, selves; sheaf, sheaves; shelf, shelves; 
thief, thieves; wolf, wolves. The plural of other 
words which end in fe is formed in the same way, 
as knife, knives; life, lives; wife, wives. These 
should be considered as exceptions to the general 
rule for the forming of the plural of nouns ending 
in f, which is the same as that for forming the 





HOTEL WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK. 
Comfort Without Extravagance. 





plural of any noun whose singular ends in a 
which will coalesce with that of s. The fellow 
words are examples of this rule: bas-re 
briefs, califs, chiefs, clefs, coifs, dwarfs, 
griefs, gulfs, handkerchiefs, hoofs, kerehy 
misbeliefs, mischiefs, oafs, proofs, reproofs, 
scarfs, turfs, wharfs. In the United States # 
tendency of writers for technical journals is@ 
write the plural of the last word as wharves in 
preference to wharfs, but the grammarians 
port the latter form, which Goold Brown charam 
terizes as more accurate. Of the plural of ; 
it may be said that altho the form dwarfg} 
prevailed, there was a time when dwarves 
used, as in 1818, when William Taylor, 
famous for having introduced modern Ge 
poetry to English readers, told the story 
Laurin, King of the Dwarves, in The Me 
Magazine (vol. xlvi, 26). 

“C. M. T.,” Oklahoma City, Okla.—* 
correct to say ‘The Court does’ instead of 
Court do,’ or may either the singular or 
used where the Court is composed of 
justices? "’ 

“The Court does’’ is correct when the © 
consists of one presiding judge, and “The G& 
do”’ is correct when the Court consists of gs 
judges in association. Custom, however, faj 
the singular form. 

“F.C. S.,’’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘I was stam 
recently at seeing a sign ‘Mortician’ on 
undertaker’s shop. Is there any reason for 
a change? Is the word correctly formed?” © 

The word ‘‘mortician’’ is a recent innoy 
due to a need felt by undertakers for a word mg 
in keeping with, and descriptive of, their ¢ 
than the word undertaker, which, being dem 
from ‘‘undertake,’’ does not suggest any 
nection with the dead. The word is prob 
derived from the Latin morticinus, which f 
“that has died,’’ or ‘‘dead,”’ plus the Ei 
adjectival suffix -ian, meaning ‘‘of or pe 
to.” 

“V. C. S.,” Montgomery, N. Y.—‘‘Can 
tell me the legend of the ‘Kilkenny cats, : 
in connection with Kilkenny Castle, Ireland?” 

The origin of the expression ‘‘to fight like 
kenny cats,’’ which, according to the 
fought till only their tails were left! has been 
subject of many conjectures. It is said to} 
allegory on the disastrous municipal qua 
Kilkenny and Irishtown, which lasted from@ 
end of the fourteenth to the end of the seventeem 
centuries. It is referred also to the brutal spot 
of some Hessian soldiers, quartered in K 
during the rebellions of 1798 or 1803, who 
two cats together by their tails, hung them 
a line, and left them to fight. A soldier is 
to have freed them by cutting off their 
escape censure from the officers Lastly, if 


attributed to the invention of J. P. Curran. 4 ‘BS 


a sarcastic protest against. cock-fighting 
England, he declared that he had witnes 
Sligo fights between trained cats, and that @ 
they had fought so fiercely that only their 
were left. 

“R. W. G.,’”’ Sudbrook Park, Md.—‘‘I wou 
obliged if you will let me know — bh 
column what authority there is for 
struction invariably used by President Wi 
and, so far as I have observed, by him om 
exemplified in the first paragraph of his rete 
message: ‘ War has interrupted the means of tfag®) 
not only, but also,’ etc. I have noticed t 
thing repeatedly, also, in his ‘ History | 
American People,’ as well as in others of 
writings.”’ 

The construction referred to may 
in Gower’s ‘“Confessio Amantis’’— 

“* Noght onliche of the wommen tho, 

Bot of the chaste men also.” 

This work bears the date 1390. The P 
has been traced in use down the centuries © 
own time,and among those who have used it @ 
be cited Wyclif (1382); Bishop Hall ( 
Puttenham (1589); Wheler (1682); Dean ® 
(1727); Macaulay (1848); Kingsley (1866): 
occurs also in ‘‘Cursor Mundi,” a famous 
English poem of 24,000 lines in the No 
dialect, the date of which has been put as @ 
thirteenth century, but the manuscript of 
poem that is in the library of Trinity Com 
Cambridge, England, is dated 1425. 

“Ww. R. McS.,” Hagerstown, Md:—“ 
the correct abbreviation for the word Jette 
or Ire. ?”” 


The form Ire. is the singular, and /res. on 
is the plural. 
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